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“ISN'T IT OF MUCH MORE IMPORTANCE TOLHAVE KINDRED SPIRITS THAN BIRTHDAYS ON TH SAME. DATE? '’ MONTAGU IRVINE 


SAID, LOOKING ANXIOUSLY AT KDITH. 


jing round the corners of biseyes! Pre-| 

Under F alse Pr etences. | tetaing he’s, curling the ie at. ke | 

moustache, when it’s so small you have to | 

[A NOVELETTE } guess why. his hand is there!.”’ 

COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. ‘“*IT don’t see how he can be making all | 

the money people say in his drapery | 

business. Every evening up and down here | 

CHAPTER I. | he’s looking at our windows. He ought to | 

K | be counting up his books, or looking after 

TE look, quick! here’s John | his stock. I think you ought to settle it, 
Sanders coming down the | Edith, one way or the other.” 

road! *' ‘Settle it! How can i settle it? Give 

“Go back from the window, | me the twist. I have come to the button 

Edith, He can see you laugh- | we now; thank you,'’ as she took the 

| 8 ; 











ing.” 
“I don’t care if he can. Heistrying; ‘“ You could be walking out of the square 





ox not to look,’’ as he came in, and you know he would speak 
ust as if anyone couldn’t see him peep- | to you,”’ said Kate. 


HER PHOTOGRAPHER is the title of the Novelette for Next Week. 


‘ *‘ That's just what I don't want him to 
o."” 

**Don’'t you ever mean to know him? 
Then you have no business to smile at him 
from the window,”’ 

‘‘T shallif]like. There’s no harm in 
that! I am only having a bit of fan.”’ 

‘* 1 don’t think it is right. You ought to 
move back when you see him coming.’’ 

“ What stop sewing for ten minutes every 
day because a young man chooses to prom- 
enade our street! And where would next 
Sunday’s dinner come from, and mothers’ 
little comforts?’’ she asked saucily. 

The two girls sat in their bedroom at 
work Adoor led into their mother’s room. 
She was very deaf, old and bedridden, 
Young dressmakers they aro. When they 
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started on their own account they took a 
little house in the road leading from High 
street into Antrim square. bore such 
a good character at Madame Clarice’s, 
where they had served their appramtice- 
ship, that this leading modiste willingly 
recommended to them such work as she 
considered beneath her genius or price, 

Industry and economy had enabled them 
not only to furnish their own rooms, but 
two others were made very comfortable, 
and now stood ready to let. 

Edith was busily stitching at a satin 
bodice. Under the soft folds, eosily coiled 
in her lap, lay a little tabby kitten. She 

ped now and then to stroke the smooth 
fur, and give a gentle encore to the purring 
murmur that pleased her so much. 

A subject for Greuze she would have made. 
A face fit for a princess, Kate would say 
sometimes; most ladies of blood royal 
would be perfectly content if such beauty 
went with their rank. So sweetly moved her 
lips, as she smiled down at the little kitten, 
disclosing two rowsof small, faultless teeth. 
A ruffle of little natural curls broke the line 
of her white forehead, while the fine brown 
hair was rolled back, and brushed up into a 
compact and beco coiffure. Madame 
Clarice told her in a little parting lecture 
that bar proposecens ov ce would 
soon bring customers, always paid 
that strict attention to neatness oP oe 
spectability for which they would 1 be 
eee at her high-class 
ment. 

Kate sat at the machine. She was not 
nde but you soon forgot that when you 

new her staunch character and kind heart. 
The only opinion poor Mrs. Barnes had been 
known to express for was a stro 
testimony of the ey forethough 
and unselfishness of her eldest daughter 
Kate. She was the one who did most of 
the plain sewing, while Edith was clever at 
cutting and fitting. 
_ “Now I do call this young man nice-look- 
ing, Kate! Come and see.”’ ; 

“*Tean’t dear. This won't ba finished far 
enough for you to go and try it on if I stop 
any more,” 

** He's looking about him ever so much. 
Ido believe he’s searching for lodgings. 
Suppose he has seen our advertisement, and 
come about it ?’’ 

“TI think I must go and peep,” cried 
Kate, running across the little room. ‘ Oh, 
he is a swell. Spats and light ‘clothes, 
and crooked stick! That's too grand for 
us. ” 


**Oh, I believe he’s going to number 
two,’’ and Edith’s voice feil, pointed. 

“No,” cried Kate, quickly, “he’s only 
— the numbers, and two does look as 
though it were the first house. He’s coming 
here—he is—there ! oh! how am I looking ? 
Am I hos ?” heartily combing the smooth 
hair, and snatching‘eff a white apron. She 
was just going to thedoor. 

** Wait, wait, don’t seem in too much of a 
hurry. Yes, he’s coming in, he can’t see 
me; let him knock first. Gracious! what 
ap everlasting knock, ‘to be continued in 
our next,’ I should think. Now go down, 
don't draw your breath so quick. I declare 
I feel as fussed as the first day LadyVictoria 
came here,”’ P 

So Kate, with beating heart, went down- 
stairs, opened the door, and faced the 
stranger who caused so much trepidation, 

** Is this Antrim square ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Kate. ‘Are you wanting 
apartments ?” 

‘“‘Aw—yes: but this isn’t really the 
square, you see, and | came because of the 
address.’’ 

“ We couldn’t puta map of the place'in 
the paper,’ she retorted rather angrily. 
She was too highly wrought to stand any 





nonsense ; besides, she felt so certain he 


was far, far too grand. 
** No, exactly. Iam very anxious to live 
about here, the address is . Idon’t 


mind if they are small; they w 
tionately inexpensive.”’ 

Kate began to calculate ryt | how much 
she could charge that very swell get-up. 

He came in, looked at the room with a 
critical, descending air, then, turning to 
her, began to ask the price. 

**T will just go and ask my mother.’’ She 
disappeared 

The stranger gave a satisfied smile, mut- 


be propor 


ring, — 

** Antrim-square—an Irish name, 
and the exact spot.”’ 

Mrs. Barnes was long past offering advice; 
it was to her sister Kate ran. 

‘** How much, Edith, quick! I thought we 
had it all settled, didn’t you? "’ : 

**He will give a lot of trouble. See how 
his boots are shined! I don’t believe he 
will brush his own clothes even. Say two 
pounds.’’ , 

‘*He won't pay so much, I'm sure; say 
thirty shillings. I shold be prond to have 
him,”’ 

When Kate went down he was comfortably 
seated, 

‘* Thirty shillings,’’ she said. 

He stuck the handle of his stick in his 
mouth and considered a moment. 

“Aw! that’s too much. A guinea, paid in 
advance—no more.”" 

She accepted those terms, adding,— 

** We should Jike references.”” 

“Well, [live so quietly, ‘pon my word, I 
hardly know who to gay. My name is 
Irvine, Wilfred Irvine. I am a of 
Lord Ardoyne's, and- his heir, — 
House, Piccadilly. Daresay you know it.’’ 

**You could have knocked me down with 
a feather,’’ observed Kate to Edith, after- 
wards. ‘*Whet grandees we are getting 
among, quite as good as Madame, and he's 
sure to extend our business.”’ 

*‘ But for a nobleman's heir to come and 
live here, and not afford more than a guinea 
a-week, isn’t that strange? Everybody 
says Lady Balmourn is as poor as ever she 
can be, but she would this as bad as the 
workhouse.”’ 

‘Well, he’s coming to-morrow,’’ con- 
tinued Kate, ‘and when | said we could 
not undertake late dinner, he said he only 
needed tea.’' 

“*That’s a good thing. I think it would 
pay us now to have Mrs. Martin in for two 

ours a day, don't you, Kate?” 

**Yes,1 do. My head is aching so with 
this fass,’’ said she, pressing her brow. 

** Mine isn’t. Pussy, dear,”’ said Baéith, 
holding the kitten high hetween beth hands, 


Cheap, 


and kissing it lovingly, “we will ron and” 


get tea. Kate, put mother comfortable for 
the night, then go for a walk. We can 
afford a little time now, and we can't afford 
for you to get ill with sitting too close.”’ 

** Ts it too far to go all the way down to 
the park, and have a look at—at Ardoyne 
House, that’s the name. We shall be back 
before dark then.”’ 

The two sisters strolled by the refreshing 
green of grass and trees in the early spring 
evening, with a sense of ease denied to 
those who do not work. 

At length, passing many London homes of 
therwealthy, they reached one, conspicuous 
for its two high entrance gates, a front 
court, then a fine sweep of steps leading to 
the hall door ; it rose story upon story. 

On the steps, having a look round, stood 
a servant with correct coat, blue plush 
breeches, white silk stockings, and shoes. 

**Ardoyne House! Only look!"’ cried 
Rdith. 

Both girls took careful observations. The 
footman, thinking he was the object of their 


—n 
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attention, gallantly kissed his hand ; but he 
had made a mistake. With noses well up in 
the air, Kate and Edith walked skarply past 
the open gates. 

“Impudence!"’ exclaimed the cider, 
shortly. The more we go out together the 
more I see it is not safe for you to be much 
alone,’’ with a protecting air. 

* Neither of us likes going out without 
the other, so it’s all right!” said Edith, 
“Fancy his uncle living in a mansion like 
that! Whatever will he think when he 
comes to our little place? '’ 

‘Perhaps his uncle never goes visiting. 
I hope he doesn’t. We should have to pre- 
pare a week beforehand.” 

The next morning Edith awoke with a 
start, and said to her sister,— 

“There's Mrs. Martin knocking. 
like early morpings, do you?’’ 

**T don’t know that I specially dislike 
them,” yawned the other. ‘‘ Anyhow, I must 
get up now!” 

‘* No, lie where you are,” said Edith, lay- 
iny her hands on her sister; and in_two 
minutes she popped on her th . With 
out waitin. even to wash or brush the 
tumbled hair she ran downstairs, and let in 
Mrs. Martin. They soon. had a fire, crack- 


I don't 


clean, and out with a broom for a general 
tidy up, and back again to her room for 
ablutions and devotions, before Kate knew 
what she had been doing. 

** What have you been about, Edith? You 
know I never like you to spoil your hands 
With that sort of work, There's only 
enough for me to do, with Mrs. Martin 
helping so nicely,’’ she grumbled. 

* You will find enough todo to-day, dear. 
There's bedding to air, the parlour to do 
out, agd that bodice to finish and send of 
by Johnnie ;Martin, while I shall sit com- 
fortably at Lady Balmourne’s.” 

Athy > ~ Lad Victoria, i ed i eee 
4 ved in a com- 
patch oa ek the Gore—comfortable, but 
gorgeous ; for, like other Irish 
been plentiful to 
now there was less than 
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Every y wes sed in the 
housebold. No Pa mse we was kept, 
the tady’s maid ies of upper 


“Oh, Miss Barnes, are you come? How 
early you always are!” It was Lady Vic- 
toria speaking. , 

Considering Edith had done a good three 
hours’ sewing, and it was nearly one o'clock, 
she cou!d not agree with the remark, so she 
ignored it. 

“I had to disturb you, my lady, to ask 
how long you wish this skirt to be at the 
back ? *’ r 

** Only just on the ground. The lace is 
not mine ; aunt lent it to me, so I must be 
careful, lsuppose. Do put your best ideas 
into it; I’m very particular how it looks ! 
she said, anxiously. **Has mamma asked 
you about the pink satin opera cloak?’ | 

“No, I haven't seen her ladyship this 

"tie s 

‘* Well, I'll come in to you directly. 

Edith went back, and with deft fingers 
arranged folds and bows. 

The maid by this time had come to help. 

‘*Got to mind your p’s and q's with that 
dress, Miss Barnes. There would be murder 





if it didn't fit and go properly. You would 
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“never darken these doors again,” she 
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“What is there so particular about 
this ? cA 

“There is a very rich gentleman they 
want to catch for her. I can’t find out his 
name yet; but her aunt is doing it all, and 
they have been after him for a long time 
pow.’! 

In came Lady Balmourne, and pat an end 
to gossip. 

“Miss Barnes, I want you to take this 
home with you,"’ pointing to some rich 
material on the table, *‘and got some 
quilted satin to make a long evening cloak 
for Lady Victoria. Get it done by this day 
week. She wants it for a very important 
dinner,”’ and she swept out again. 

“Another present from her aunt,’ com- 
mented the maid. ‘‘They are trying for 
dear life this time. I don’t believe she will 
keep me on, so I'm not going to help.”’ 

“Tam sure I cannot get it done so soon as 
that,"’ said Edith, shaking her head. , 

When Lady Victoria came to have the 
dinner gown fitted her mother came in also. 
She said to Rdith— 

‘*You had better take the bodice of this, 
as well as the cloak, home with you.’ 

‘I should not have time to finish both, my 
lady,”’ she said quiedly. 

**t thought the other one helped you ?”’ 
listlessly. 

‘We have a lodger now, a nephew and 
heir to Lord Ardoyne, who lives at Ardoyne 
oe Edith informed them, proud of her 
client. 

She noticed the mother and daughter 
exch looks. _ With burning cheeks she 
also felt Lady Victoria’s cold grey eyes 
examine her, much more closely than was 
comfortable. Nothing further was said on 
the subject ; only the maid had orders to sit 
all day and help, that the bodice might be 
finished: 

“What did they look at each other so 
fannily for?’’ asked Edith, frankly, as 
soon as Lady Balmourne and her daughter 
had gone. 

“1 don't know, but I saw it too, and their 
black looks at you. I believe they were 
thinking you a deal too pretty to be with 
the heir of such a wealthy lord. I was 
wondering whether your lodger was the 
very one they are trying to get for Lady 
Victoria. Bverybody knows Lord Ardoyne 
will never be married.”’ 

“They were thinking something, I am 
sure, by the way they looked at me,’’ said 
Edith, rather, hurt. 

“A queer old stick that Lord Ardoyne,”’ 
said the maid. ; c 

‘Is he?” interested. 

“Hasn't got a woman-servant in the 
honse, and won't have one. James, that 
I'm engaged to, lives there. He's footman.”’ 

“Bo you know all about it? Go on, tell 
me.’’ , 

“Never invites 'a lady to his house, 
except once a year, when he gives a great 
ball. Then all the grandest people in 


London go.” 

‘What does he do all the rest of the 
year?” 

“Ob | lots of gentlemen go to see him, 
and he's fond of all those queer things in 
the Museum. He reads about them ; 


and James says sometimes the talk at table 
18 just as bad to anderstand as French, for 
the long. words they use.’’ 
“I wonder if he has ever seen our lodger 
there ?”? . 
“Ldarésay. Tell me what he is like?’’ 
Edita described Mr. Irvine minutely, 
1ing,— 
‘*T expect wo have seen the uncle in the 
Museum. Kate and I are very fond of 
going there."’ 





square more than a week, when he saw 
Edith for the first time. 

Kate was taking away the tea things. In 
doing so she upset a bottle of ink. 

‘* Ink, Edith ! ink upset! ’’ she screamed, 
losing her presence of mind, and forgetting 
the exalted rank of the lodger. 

Bat Edith kept steady, though she was 
thinking only of the new carpet, which took 
such a long time to buy. She seized a can 
of water, and, rushing in, held it high in 
the air, and poured dowa a sparkling stream 
over Mr. Irvine’s brown leather boots, as 
well as on the stain; then kneeling down, 
she mopped up the inky lake with expedi- 
tion—no mark—not a bit, the pattern out 
clear and clean, a little darker for the 
water, but not dirty nor stained. Then with 
a pleased smile on the pretty finshed face, 
Edith looked up for Kate’s word of praise. 
She saw, instead, Mr. Irvine’s handsome 
countenance bent with an astonished and 
ratified expression towards her. Kate saw 
it too, and was enraged with herself. She 
had made such fine plans to keep these two 
apart. 

** Who—who could see you and not fal) in 

love with you, dear? questioned she in 
tears, to Edith’s amazement, as soon as 
they and their implements were once more 
shut into the kitchen. ‘* Ob be careful, for 
my sake. I wouldn’t trust a fine gentleman 
like that as far as I could see him I never 
meant him to set eyes upon you. I wish 
he had never come here. I wish you had 
taken notice of John Sanders, and were 
safely married to him, But Edith treated 
the matter lightly, and thought no more 
about it, except that she carefully avoided 
Mr. Irvine, to save Kate's feelings. 
But he had no regard for those feelings, 
though he was quite conscious of the diffi- 
culties in the way of seeing pretty little 
Edith. 

He determined to frustrate their plans. 
He chose for his time Sunday morning, as 
she was coming out of chuch. 

“Good morning, Miss Barneés,’’ and he 
stood by her side, endeavouring to take her 
prayer-books to carry home for her. 

That she would not allow, and held them 
firmly, though she could not avoid saying 
- ae ng,’’ any more than she could 
help looking an incarnation of all that is 
lovely, in her pretty pink costume and white 
sunshade. 

“T always see you in church,’’ he re- 
marked. 

**T never see you,”’ she said stiffly. 

‘*I wonder why I am never allowed to 
speak to you ?’’ he asked, looking at her. 

“*] didn't know you wanted to,’’ with 
eurt indifference. 

‘* Before I induce you to treat me kindly 
mast I ask your sister's Jeave ?’’ 

** T don’t see that it matters how I treat, 
you. People in your rank of life and 
people in mine don’t mix,’’ she retorted, 
proudly. 

**But suppose I am not so high and 
mighty as you imagine, Would that make 
you thaw towards me a little ?'’ 

“T haven't got to imagine. Looking at 
you, I can see.’ 

** But looking at you,’’ and he eyed her 
with approval, ‘‘I should say you were a 
visitor at the palace.'! 

She parted her lips in a little gratified 
incredulous laugh. Who could help being 
just a little pleased ? 

“‘Now I’li tell you whatiI reallyam. I 
am just a poor stockbroker, a very poor 
one " 


** Bat you are going to be Lord Ardoyne 
one day, with ever so much money ?’’ 
** Yes, if my uncle doesn’t marry.”’ 

“You know he won't do that,’’ witha 
glance of reproach. 





Mr. Wilfred Irvine had lived at Antrim- 





a great many years; and, as far as I can 
see, I must go on, poor as Iam, till J am 
too old to care for money. Wouldn’t you 
like to make my poverty a little more chebr- 
ful to me while I am here.’ he asked ap- 
pealingly. 

‘‘No, decidedly not, Kate wouldn't let 
e,”’ 

** Bother Kate. Let her go to——”’ 
“You'll not say anything against Kate 
while I am here,’’ peremptorily, 

“There she is, up at the window, spying 
on you, as shs always does, and looking 
daggers at me, which is cruel, after the 
way you are treating me.”’ 

“] won’t hear a word against Kate. I 

wouldn’t do anything against her wish, 
whatever you may say.” 
Kate’s true heart was heavy with mis- 
giving at the sight she saw. Oh! how to 
save her dear Edith. She would be very 
cross to her—yes, she would. Yet how nice 
they looked together! Edith quite the 
Jady, and he nearly a lord! Well, that 
sweet lovely girl was fit to be anybody's 
wife. 

She went down to open the door for them, 
with a lecture on her lips. 

‘* Well, Miss Barnes, is dinner ready? ’”’ 
asked Mr. Irvine, standing in the doorway 
so that Edith could not get in. 

“No ; not for three quarters of an hour.” 

*¢ Well, now don’t you call this exemplary 
behaviour? I was dying for a little walk 
with Miss Bdith, but I knew you would not 
like it, so I have brought her home first 
to ask if you object to our having a turn in 
the gardens, as far as ‘the Memorial and 
back. You can't say no, I’m sure.’ 

Kate smiled. Edith was nodding her 
head, meaning ‘‘ say yes, say yes.’’ So 
there was nothing for -it but to give way ; 
so she did so—reluctantly. 

And off they went, the elder sister ad- 
miring them till her flattened nose would 
permit of no closer squeezing against the 
window-pane ; then she had to letthem pass 
out of sight. 

At that moment John Sanders came round 
the square, and glanced at the house. Edith 
met him. Heraised his hat, and she said,— 

** Good morning.” 

‘* Who's that ?’’ inquired Irvine, angrily. 

‘*Mr. Sanders. He’s bags well off; that 
big shop in High Street is Lis,'’ said she, 
with a cocky air, which translated, ran, 
“go you see you are not the only man in the 
world.”’ 

“Do you often see him?’’ He looked 
searchingly at the pretty girl by his side. 

‘*He comes round our square nearly 
every day,'’ said she, feeling guilty because 
of the false impression she was giving 
Irvine. 

** Now, look here, Edith, 1 want you all 
to myself. This is no passing fancy of 
mine. I have been watching you ever sinc® 
I have been here, so I can’t have you speak- 
ing to any other fellow. Do you under- 
stand ?”’ 

‘Yes, I understand. You are worse 
than Kate, but I shall speak to exactly who 
1 like,”’ impudently. 

‘*No, you shan’t. I had trouble enough 
to make you speak to me; now I am going 
to take jolly good care no one else comes 
poaching.”’ 

‘*And you? I suppose you can walk 
with whom you choose ?’’ laughing. 

‘* No, that wouldn't befair. I won't even 
look at another girl. Will that satisfy 
you ?”’ he asked. 

She blushed and looked down. Her sister 
had been so watchful that this was the first 
breath of love-mgking that had ever blown 
upon her; she quite lost her composure 
and ordinary powers of repartee. 

“ Well, if he means to act up to those 





‘I can only guess. Besides he may live 





high-flown words I don’t mind you having 
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a walk with him sometimes," said Kate, 
mollified when she heard this conversation 
— verbatim ; “ but it won't be very 
often, and I shall go with you, except when 


Mrs. Martin can’t come to sit with 
mother."’ 
CHAPTER II. 
So the walke were conducted with rules 
of the greatest propriety. 


Then Wilfred one day discovered Edith 
was looking pale, and declared she required 
a walk every evening, whether Kate could 
come or not, just down the Park; so good 
for her too—to get a look at the fashions. 

Generally, at great personal inconveni- 
ence, Kate insisted on accompanying they. 
Hér notions of chaperonage would net have 
offended a nerve in Mrs. Grandy’s delicate 
organisation ; but to-night she could not go. 
An important piece of work for a new and 
rich customer was promised the next morn- 
ing. ; 
“Quite a treat to be out alone with 
> nil exclaimed Wilfred, with a satisfied 
a 


r. 

“* I like being alone, too,” she acquiesced, 
shyly. Then with a struggle between her 
love and her loyalty, “ but I never wish 
Kate away when she is here.”’ 

‘Let us cut across the grass and go to 
those seats under the limes; it is quieter 
up there,'’ He led the way, giving hera 
hand over the low rail. He could not help 
noticing how small and neat her shoe was ; 
then glancing at her pretty face, he mut- 

» ‘* By Jove! even if I do one day 
come into the title she wouldn’t disgrace a 
fellow.” 

** Do you often go to your uncle's ?”’ she 
asked, when they were sitting down. “I 
never hear you speak of him,’’ 

**No,”’ he said, with an awkward laugh. 
** The fact is, I have never seen him. [ left 
a letter of introduction when I came to 
London three years ago, but he sent me a 
most uncomplimentary answer, so for the 
time Iam snubbed; but I'll have a go at 
him again soon. That’s why Lcame here to 
live.”’ 

“But why won’t he see you. 
done hing he doesn’t like?’’ 

“*Well,no. I will be candid to you. My 
mother. very nearly married him as her 
second husband, abroad you know—legal 
there—but at the last he ked out of it. 
Fact was she went tinder her maiden name, 
and when he found it out he got angry, and 
has avoided us ever since, but that's years 

now.” 


Have you 


‘* What a pity,’’ she said, slowly. 

**I hope you don’t mean I am ret an 
of your favour, through not gaining his?”’ 

“No, indeed,’’ shé laughed. ‘I see so 
mucb of the silly stuck-up ways of rich 
people we work for that 1 like you much 
better when I know your life has nothing to 
do with them, only I am sorry he judges you 
without seeing you.” 

‘* Spoken just like your sweet self.’’ 

There was no one in sight. Taking pos- 
session of her little hand, he began,— 

‘*Edith, I have known you now lo 
enough for you to judge me, and I have tried 
to make you Jove me, that you might under- 
stand how useless’ my gratified ambition 
‘would be without you to share it. Will you’ 
marry me one day, dear? ’’ 

He looked round at the delicate mobile 
features. 


and could say no more; but nothing 
further was necessary. The head hung 
shyly forward, and a rosy hue spread over 
her clear complexion. 

“Thank you for that word of comfort, 
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silky lashes and the hot blushes met. ‘‘ It 
is only fair to tell you how poorlam, Be- 
sides, you would soon find it out; but if 
you thought you could do on what i have, 
we might be married at once.”’ 

‘We need not talk about that yet. Let 
us tell Kate this first,’’ she answered, softly, 
and rose to go home. 

‘‘No, not back yet,’ he protested, and 
guided her steps towards the Row. 

A great many carriages were in the park. 
Raith tried to make careless remarks about 


em. 

But Wilfred would hear none of it. He 
insisted on talking about themselves. Re- 
as of passers-by, he looked long and 

ovingly at the sweet girl, and reiterated, 
in a low voice, his vows of eternal devo- 
tion. 

They sat down again, until she said Kate 
would be wondering where they were, so 
they really mast ome. f 

Tbere happened to be a break in the line 
of carriages at that moment. The next one 
coming attracted her attention, so both 
stood watching. 

An abnormally stout lady has chosen for 
her head geara bow. The effect was extra- 
ordinary, the large body and projecting 
nose ended so abruptly. 

Others were as bonnetless; only on this 
individual was the surprise so ladicrous, 
Unfortunately for her, too, by her side, and 
acting as a pleasing contrast, sat a long- 
waisted, thin girl, wearing an enormous 
open worked hat. 

Edith was on the point of making a re- 
mark, when the girl turned her face to- 
wards them; then Edith saw it was Lady 
Victoria, and guessed the other to be the 
rich aunt. 

The little dressmaker would have nodded 
after this marked attention, and waited, 
expecting Lady Victoria to take some 
notice, so long and fixed was the stare. She 
evidently recognised Edith,and deliberately 
overlooked her ta, bestow her glances on 
Wilfred, also lookitg, at her side. 

‘* What a handsome girl!’’ exclaimed he. 
‘** By Jove, she puts everybody in the shade, 
except the old lady by her side! ’’ 

**] know who she is,’’ said Edith, quietly, 
**] made the dress she is wearing!” 

It was rather a shock to be brought so 
rudely back to realities, when for the time 
he was soaring in imagination, among the 


nobility and gentry. So his face fell, and 
his conceit was knocked down, as he 
answered, sadly,— 


**Did you? Oh, it was at youshe looked. 
I thought it was me!’’ 

** Perhaps it was,’’ adding to herself, as 
she glanced at him, ‘‘I must say he is very 
good-looking and showy.’’ The definition 
would not have pleased him. Though she 
was so critical she was none the less 
pleased with her future husband that he 
was an object of such exalted attention. 

‘*She looks very young,’’ he remarked, 
thinking still of Victoria. 

‘‘Her maid says she is twenty-nine; but 
she does everything to make herself look 
younger.” 

**She sueceeds,’’ he said, decidedly. ‘I 
should have thought her twenty !’’ 

‘‘Do you think it is nice to go about 
deceiving people like that? ’’ asked Kate's 
disciple. 

‘“*T daresay she has her reasons,’’ care- 
lessly. 

** Yes, her maid sa 


she would hohe any- 
thing to marry. 


ho do you think she 


wants? Lord Ardoyne! I only heard that 
yesterday !’’ \ 

*« The duce she does !”’ he exclaimed. 

** Yes, there is to bea grand fancy ball at 
his house soon, and she is going! ”’ 





darling!’ said he, trying to look into her 
eyes, but the lids were so lowered that the 


** Does he show any signs of liking her ? 
J thought nothing on earth would make 
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him look at a woman after being so 
jolly solid as he vv gro Wilfred, with 
some alarm, 

“IT don't know. She any sees him at 
“ene He won't go to thelr house just 

‘or a call,try all they oan do, the mald gays,” 

“Oh, that's all you have heard yet.”’ 

‘‘Yes, We must go home now,” sheeried, 
** Kate has had to see to mother, put away 
tea, and do everything by herself !’’ 

** No, don't hurry yet*”’ he said, firmly. 

“‘ Why do you want to wait?” she asked, 

quickly. 
‘Oh, just toenjoy the air! You sit here 
and I will go back to the tree where I was 
— when — when ——’' he hesitated, not 
knowing what to say. 

“*I believe you want to see Lady Vieteria 
again,” said Kdith, with pain in her voice. 

“Well, and what if I do? | Women are 
horribly jealous! I see a striking girl end 
I am not allowed to look at her! If you 
wish to keep me in love with you that is 
not the way to manage it,”’ said he angrily. 

She gave a little sigh, but no more 
opposition. Only she was unhappy to find 
how soon he wanted to be eatertained by 
someone else ; but pride kept up her spirit, 
and she resolved not to show him what she 
felt. At length the same carriage passed 
again. This time both ladies were 
most marked in their. observation of the 
good-looking man, who stood alone by the 
tree. He calmly returned their pares and 
was half-inclined to raise his hat, but 
thought better of it. 

When they were quite out of sight he 
went to Edith. 

“Come along, then, if you are so anxious 
to go home. I don’t mind going new.”’ 

‘* How they stared the second time, didn’t 
they ? she remarked. 

# y will know me when they meet me 
again! '’ he laughed, pleased. 

‘Lady Victoria is to have her aunt's 
money one day! ”’ 

ay Ah { ” i 

He was very thoughtful the rest of 
way home. — 

' Tt was not until the next evening, when 
gradually Edith's beauty put those ‘mee 
cold eyes out of his mind, that he again sai 
pretty things, and bevome kindness itself, 
80 pers Kate — not find it in her _— 
to object to such a proper enga . 

A few days after, Lady Vietoria came. It 
was before twelve. 

Edith went to her. 

“The invitations are actually out for Lord 
Ardoyne’s ball, the thing of the season, and 
1 haven't even thought of my dress yet! 
said her ladyship, yawning as she remem- 
bered how early it was. ‘‘Such an un- 
earthly hour to out! Tell me what I 
had better have, Miss Barnes? ”’ 

Then clever little Edith considered 5 
moment, turned over a few leaves of the 
fashion book before ber, and as the most be- 
coming costume for Victoria's long lean 
figure, suggested,— : 

‘‘ What do you think of a Greek lady?’ 

‘Tell me what it is. I can't er to 
read it.’’ 

** Soft white woollen drapery, a red cloak 
edged with es embroidery, and gold fillets 
across your hair.’’ 

‘“« Yes, that sounds nice.. Would it be be- 

* 


** Very, I should think, my lady.” 

** You get all the things, will you ? 1 saw 
you in tho Park a few days ago, who was 
that =— near you?” asked Victoria, 
d 


“Tt ml Mr. Irvine,’ blushing redder 
than any Greek lady’s clcak. 

** ] wondered whether it was, Ihave been 
making inquiries about him, and the pro- 
bability of his inheritance. Does he lodge 
here now?" 
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‘“‘'Yes,”* Edith answered, reluctantly, not 
enjoying the conversation. 

‘Does he often go to his uncle’s?’’ 

Though Edith tried hard to back out of 
answe: these blunt questions, it was no 
use. A few minutes put the astute Victoria 
in possession of all thé facts, when she said, 
disdainfully,— 

“Yes. Ihave heard all that elsewhere. 
What time will he be home ?’’ 

“ About five to-day.” 

She said nothing for a minute, but 
she hummed ‘‘Lo the Conquering Hero,” 
and was evidently cogitating; then she 


spoke. 

“Now, Miss Barnes, I particularly wish 
to meet him, so I will be here this after- 
noon before that. Then as he comes in, I 
will go out. You see the passage is so 
dreadfully narrow we shall knock up against 
each other, As we are squeezing by, you 


can say. 

“6 This is Lady Victoria Balmourne, Mr. 
Irvine ; but I dare say you have met before, 
Now say it after me. I want those exact 
words.’’ 

But Edith was silent. With flashing eyes, 
she answered proudly,— 

‘*] would rather you fixed on some other 
place to meet him.”’ 

“Of course you would, but he doesn’t go 
anywhere,’’ carelessly. ‘‘I suppose he is 
not Does he leave any love- 
letters or photograhs about, or anything of 
that sort?” ~ 

“We have reason to think he is engaged 
to be married,’’ she replied, looking down. 

“Oh, well, I don’t care ifhe is. I would 
back myself to win against any woman he is 
likely to have met in his second-rate set,”’ 
with a smile of superlative conceit. 

*‘He’s not one who would break his word 
if he has given it,’’ said Edith, valiant for 
her lover. 

“Bah! What do you know of the world ? 
Do as I tell you, Miss Barnes, and though 
his fiancée were looking on, I will be en- 

ged to him myself in a month—that is, 
provided all I hear is true,’’ 

It was not in malicious cruelty that 
Victoria spoke. She had no idea of the pain 
she was‘ inflicting. Intent on her own 
welfare, the happiness of others did not 
matter a flip of her finger. It had not 
entered her head that her dressmaker could 
be fond of a man it was possible for herself 
to marry. 

Edith immediately went to buy the things 
for her order. For the first time in her 
life she found it impossible to tell Kate 
about this talk. Open air and action seemed 
necessary to her. Though at first she ob- 
Jected to introducing Wilfred, and meant to 
use every means in her power not to let them 
meet, after Lady Victoria’s challenge she 
bor Be psec nage his Sites Canes “4 

earth’s happiness o t. 
Still she did not. doubt . seating 

Victoria kept her appointment, and Edith 
fulfilled her part of the programme. 

It gave her a dart of acute pain to watch 
Wilfred, standing at the door, raise his hat 
with transparent satisfaction. 

“We know Lord Ardoyne so well, you 
or come and call. Mamma is at home on 

ys.”’ 
fi... readily assented, and they chatted on 
~asily. 

Edith knew too little of etiquette to 
question the propriety of the thing. When 
they had been talking to each other some 
tine, forgetting Edith, there pranced down 
the street a fine pair of horses, and the fat 
figure of the lady with a bow where her 
bonnet should have been. 

They pulled up at Miss Barnes's door with 
a great . 

“Oh, auntie, have you come for me ? How 
g00d of you!” 
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‘* Why, Victoria, I’ve been looking every- 
where for you. I can’t think how I missed 
you. is that——’’ she began, and stuck up 
So erp on two feet of handle, to subject 

i to a microscopic investigation. 

Of course, the most natural thing in the 
world was to find him in a second standing 
at the carriage door talking to the ladies. 

Nobody looking on could have guessed 
how carofully the scene had been pre- 
arranged by auntie and Victoria. Poor 
Edith did not. She looked with wistfa! 
éyes at the group, till at last the conversa- 
tion seemed at an end. 

The carriage drove off, and Wilfrid ran 
back all smiles to solemn Edith. Laying 
both hands on her shoulders, he said,— 

‘‘ Thanks, dear, for that introduction. It 
may be the making of my fortune—our for- 
tune, I mean, of course,’’ he cried, in the 
highest spirits. 

**] knew nothing could tempt you to for- 
sake me,’’ she whispered, mistaking his 
excitement for joy at being in her pre- 
sence. 


‘“*Forsake you! What do"you mean?”’ 
he asked, with a start, and his brow clouded 
darkly. 


* Nothing. I only wondered whether you 
would think so much of me now these rich 
people have taken you up,”’ she murmured, 
softly. 


**Tt all comes natural to me, you see. ‘ 


Though I have never lived in it, their sphere 
is mine, and what is in the blood is sure to 
come out!” he exclaimed. 

** Will you go and see them? "’ asked she, 
anxiously. 

‘‘Rather!’’ he cried. ‘‘I want you to 
put your hat on after tea, and come and 
show me which house it is. At least, no, 
tellme, I'll go and find it alone.’’ 

Edith felt she would not be wanted, and 
drew herself up proudly. They stood in the 


John Sanders passed slowly,‘ looking 
straight in. Edith crimsoned in a moment. 
He took no notice, however, though she 
fancied his face wore a little disgusted ex- 
pression. 

“That fellow is after you, I am sure,”’ 
said Wilfred, displeased. 

**T have never spoken to him in my life,’’ 
she answered, shortly. 

**You have winked and laughed,I expect,”’ 
he said, radely. 

She looked angrily at him, not deigning 
to speak. 

** Come now, none of those cross faces for 
me, or I shall repent of what took place the 
other night.” « 

* You can repent, but I should not for- 
get,”’ she said, sorrowfully. 

‘Then give me a kiss, and be nice as you 
always have been.’’ He bent down; but 
she drew haughtily back, feeling as though 
some of the ice from Victoria’s steely 
glances had entered into her soul. 

She looked so delicate and drooping as she 
stood there that all his former devotion kin- 
dled up into a flame which burnt out all 
remembrance of his exultation at the recog- 
nition he had received. 

Another moment, and he would have had 
her in his arms, whether she would or not; 
but Kate came running downstairs, call 
with brisk authority,— 

** Now, then, none of that spooning in the 
pecenee. Your tea is ready, Wilfred; and, 

ith, you have that tea jacket to cut out 
before I shall allow you to stop work."’ 

* Surely she can come for a walk after 
tea?’’ he asked. 

** Well, I'm not so sure. She looks very 
pale. What's the matter, dear?’’ 


‘* Nothing,’’ said Edith ; then she turned 
and went upstairs to her work. 

Kate soon followed. When they were 
sitting quietly, Edith told her sister every 
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word of what had mepenene ending with,— 

**T have no fear of her taking him away 
from me, have you, Kate ?*' 

“I should know he wasn’t worth keeping 
if he chooses that cold-hearted, prem 
make-up before you dear; not that I thin 
he will,’’ 

** And John Sanders passed and looked in, 
Kate!” 

‘*There now! If he was the one who had 
v4 choose, I know he would keep to his first 

ove.’’ 

** Well, he looked quite mockingly at me, 
80 you see he hasn’t stuck to me.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


A FEW days after the midday post brought 
a letter for Wilfred. 

He bad rewained in the wildest of spirits 
since meeting Victoria ; and, though he had 
been out every evening without asking 
Edith to accompany him, still, for the short 
time he was in, she seemed overwhelmed 
with his endless compliments and the 
eternal vows he uttered. 

The sisters examined this letter. A crest, 
which certainly did not belong to Lady Bal- 
mousne, adorned it. The writing was un- 
doubtedly a lady’s, and one which they had 
never seen before. 

When he came in, without waiting to 
speak a word to Edith, he bounded into his 
sitting-room, and going up to the little 
clock where any letters always awaited him, 
he seized this one, and tore it open eagerly ; 
then, throwing down a card of invitation, 


shouted ,— 

‘‘Hurrah! There, Edith, the fashionable 
world will be at my feet soon! I knew Il 
could make my way if only I once got my 
foot on the right level!” 

Kate came in to know the cause of such 
excitement. Hearing his words, she de- 
manded, briskly,— 

** And who have you to thank for it?”’ 

‘“‘That little angel, Edith, of course! 
Don’t be afraid. I never forget an obliga- 
tion | ’’ 

‘*] don’t mean that for 2 moment. Of 
course, your welfare means hers.”’ 

‘*‘ Exactly. This is from Lady Victoria's 
aunt, you see. A dinner party, and I am to 
meet old Ardoyne there. Rejoice with me! 
If I play my cards well, there ought to be 
no more of this detestable old city lite for 
me!’ 

‘¢ You surely don’t want to spend the rest 
of'your days in idleness? ” asked Edith, in- 


creduously. 
‘‘No, no; nothing* further from my 
thoughts. I could employ myself right 


enough, only he wouldn’t care for his heir 
to be pot-boiling on the Stock Exchange.” 

** Would he care for you to marry a dress- 
meker?’’ asked Kate, severely—Hdith had 
gone away. 

‘¢ J—well—I shan’t ask his opinion. He 
need never know what she was; I am sure 
no one would goess.”’ 

‘* Edith would never consent to make a 
secret of her past.’’ . 

Kate flaunced out of the roow, having no 
patience with his nonsense. 

Scrupulously exact in his plain evening 
dress, Wilfred went to the dinner. 

He was chatting to Lady Victoria when 
Lord Ardoyne came in. 

She quietly introduced them, and grace- 
fully drew Ardoyne into conversation with 
herself and his nephew. 

** Pardon the inquiry,”’ said the elder gen- 
tleman with a hauty air, ‘‘ Are your people 
also living in town ?,”’ 

**No, no,’’ Wilfred laughed, and shook 
his head. ‘‘ I know I shall preiudice myself 
for ever in your eyes,'’ turning to Victoria, 
‘** but the truth is 1 have left them. I don’t 
like their ways. Afraid I should never like 
them.” 
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“*If this is the case, nothing I could say 
would alter it. The sooner we become near 
relations the better. Cone and see me to- 
miorrow.”' 

Du the evening Lord Ardoyne ob- 
served nephew closély. He was not 
displeased to see him pay such marked at- 
tention to Vi nor to find how willing 
an ear she lent to these advances. 

He thought a worse thing might have 
happened to him than thus easily to light 
upon his heir without the obnoxious family, 
which had been the insuperable drawback. 
There seemed to be every prospect of a suit- 
able mateh—in point of rank, at least. 

The outcome of a long consultation the 
next day was an arrangement by which 
Wilfred was to receive a handsome allow- 
ance for one year and a half, meantime 
making his home with his uncle. At the 
end of that term he would be finally 
adopted or abandoned, his own conduct to 
be the pivot on which fortune or failure 
would turn. 

Wilfred shot into a hansom to take the 
news to Edith. How tiny his old lodgings 
looked! Not dingy—the sisters were too 
punctilious in their cleanliness to house a 
speck of dust; still, he wondered how he 
had managed to live there until he remem- 
bered—as though it had been years ago 
instead of this morning—that a small rent 
and grand address had been his first 
requisites. 

The girls received the news in silence, 
notwithstanding his boisterous joy. ~ 

“* Don’t look so solemn, my pretty Edith ! 
By jove! you are pretty! I will write 
and meet you, and come and see you ever 
60 often.” 

But she turned, and walked back to her 
work, never waiting to say ** -bye.”’ 

She felt as though he had walked into a 
warm, light room, and had called back to 
her as he closed the door,— 

‘* Stand out there in the cold a bit, and 
when nobody’s looking I will smuggle you 
in.”’ 

Some days passed, and no letter came. 
Kate watched with pain; as her sister 
grew pink till the postman came to their 
door, then pale as he passed without 
knocking. 

She wished over and over again that she 
had not been quite so severe about John 
Sanders, then this sorrow might have been 
saved the flower she guarded so jealously. 
Now he hardly ever walked down that way, 
for there was no one smiling at the window. 
‘Tis true, when she went into his shop, he 
served her as though she were’ royalty, 
while he ignored Edith, and that was always 
a suspicious proceeding. 

The days seemed to drag so heavily now. 
None of their bright sunshine seemed to 
giadden the life of the pretty sister. Kate's 
every wish was to cheer her. Any little 
incident that would interest her was eagerly 
seized upon. 

To-night, would be the ball at Ardoyne 
House. Hdith had heard from the maid 
how often Wilfred had been to Lady Bal- 
mourne’s, A strong desire possessed her 
to go and see what she could. She told 
Kate she would give anything to be walking 
slowly down Piccadilly when the carriages 
drove up to Lord Ardoyne's. 

Kate knew no pleasure, only pain, could 
come of going so near the fire that she most 
be scorched ; still, any desive of Hdith’s was 
to begranted. They accordingly went and 
strolled up and down. It was later than the 
sisters ever allowed themselves to be out. 
Well muffled in old clothes, they stood near 
the gates, where they could see without 





beingseen. A few loungers hung about also. 
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| Carria, after swept by. They 
saw Dovel and wonde b sec 0d alight and 
se in. At ten ilfrid came out. 

ing bareheaded between the rows of 


servants he stood on the topstep, Edith 
shrank back ; she feared he would see her. 
But he had no eyes for those waifs looki 
on, but only for this Greek lady now arriv 
in her trailing draperies. Stepping forward 
to meet her, he bentdown solicitously. The 
giris could hear their low tones, but no 
words reached their ears. 

**T have seen enough,”’ said Edith, sadly, 
and she took her sister’s hand as she had 
done when they were little girls, and drew 
her away. 

But the latent lion in Kate was roused to 
unscrupulous action. 

She determined to go to Wilfred the very 
next day, and know what he meant by all 
this. 

With the excuse of some sbopping, and 
dressed in her usual good taste—a dark 
blue cotton gown, and coarse straw bonnet 
—she 1a: ay into an omnibus, and got out 
at Hyde Park Corner. 

The servant looked astonished at her re- 
quest to see Mr. Irvine, and attempted to 
shake her purpose by suggesting he might 
be out, 


She looked like a lady, so quict and self- 
essed was her manner, and so plain her 
dress. Yet the proceeding was so strange 
that, as a well-drilled servant, he was at 
his wit's end. 

When she added,— ] 

‘**I have come on business. Say Miss 
Barnes, and J know he will see me.’ 

She was shown into a morning room, the 
man concluding she was connected with one 
of the many charities Lord Ardoyne sup- 
ported. 

A large sereen stood round one of the 
bay windows. Kate fancied she heard the 
scratch of a pen when she sat down, but 
Wilfred came in-at that moment, saying 
to the servant just before he closed the 
door,— 

‘* Where is Lord Ardoyne ?”’ 

‘*In the conservatory, sir.”’ 

‘*Ah! how do you do, Kate? Very glad 
to see.you! ’’ said he, cheerfully. 

Merely coming to the house had been an 
ordeal that required all her nerve to carry 
it through ; but to be metlike this! It was 
a piece of insolence that made her palpitate 
with indignation. 

**T have come to ask why you have neg- 
lected Edi'h?’’ said she, sternly. ~ 

‘“Oh, that’s your game, isit! And what 
right have you to put such a question, I 
should like to know ?”’ . 

“The fact that you were properly engaged 
to her with my knowledge and consent, as 
anote you 'wrote to her from your office 
proves !’’ she replied, steadily, having re- 
hearsed every word over and over again on 
the way down. 

‘* You mean to stand by your rights, do 

ou?” 
me I don’t mean to stand and see you 
trample on her health and happiness { *’ 

‘““You think of applying to that most 
interesting of law-courts, eh?”’ 

‘That remark is as insulting to our pride 
as your behaviour has been !’’ she retorted, 
angrily. 

‘Come now, you haven't hunted me to 
the earth for nothing.” 

‘“*No, I want to know when you mean te 
fulfil your engagement to my sister? ’’ 

“Oh, allin goodtime. I am uot married 
to anybody else yet, arc 17” 

‘*] hear you are aiways to be found near 
Lady Victoria Balmourne, and considerin 
Edith introduced you to her, and open 
the way to your present position, you owe 
her at least a large debt of gratitude.’’ 

**Oh, adebt! I thought it would work 
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“If only I had known you gould be so 
contemptible, you should never hadi the 
chance to wreck my sister's happiness," 
she said, with deep regret in her voice. 

5 re me the agony, please. Now, you 

essed about right. I am generally to be 
ese with Lady Victoria, but as the case 
stands at present, simply because of this 
confounded note I am engaged to a dress- 
maker | '’ 

“Then you wish to have no more to 
do with my sister? To hear this from your 
own lips is why I have come. Good-morn- 
ing!”" , , 

‘* Here, stop, not so fast. “ fossil uncle 
is a regular brick. Boys will be boys—, 
daresay he will stump up. What amount 
will cancel my obligations to your sister, 
and buy back that note?” 

‘*Money do you mean? Can you for an 
instant suppose she would touch a penn 
from anyone we despise as we do you ?”’ in- 
dignantly. 

“Take it easy now. I suppose this is all 
to strain me up to the required sum. Say 
two thou, and jolly lucky to get it—that is, 
if the old buy will pay. But any biaekmail- 
ing or libel after shall land you in the 
dock !'’ he said, roughly. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Irvine, I suppose 
Lord Ardoyne understands his as little 
as you do my sister and myself!" 

Though a most unusual Place, Lord 
Ardoyne himself was bi age 2 ind the 
sereen when Kate entered. He ped out, 
but her back was turned, ‘ore he had 
time to gather up his papers, Wilfred came 
in and began to talk. 

He determined to remain, meaning to 
confess his perfidy after. He felt it just and 
right that he should know all the details of 
his nephew's affairs. As the conversation 
P ed, he sympathised with the 
troubles of youth, and determined to help 
Wilfred out of his entanglement. 

But when the talk was ended, and his 
nephew cut so sorry a in the contest 
with the girl’s nobility, he resolved to hold 
his tongue and watch the upshot. 

By another door he rushed round to the 
hall in time to see Kate leaving it. 

‘*Who's that, Wilfred? An old flame, 
eh? Come to participate in your change of 
fortune? Out with it, my boy;” he said, 
as they strolled into the study, where the 
uncle usually wrote. 

“May I speak to you perfectly frankly 
and freely, uncle? ’’ 

“It would please me beyond measure.” 

“Of course, 1 hadn't any money to 
spare,” he began ; then went on to say, how 
finding Miss Barnes’s rooms, and taking 
them, he had fallen in love with her pretty 
sister, and had been cajoled by them into 
making a formal pro of marriage. 

“ And now what is the matter?’’ — 

** She does not seem to be more anxious to 
marry than I amt ”’ 

“Then what is it? What did she come 

‘“‘ Why, the usual tale told people in 
her class of life, when they a grip on 
people in mine!” he observed grandile 
quently. “She means io let me off at 4 

rice.’ 


“That's awkward. But wil] it stop at one 
t ? ” ‘ 

“Yes, she promises to accept two thou 
sand. I told her it was too much, I couldn't 
possibly pay it.’’ 

AhT” rd Ardoyne was musing as he 
turned the of the Nineteenth Century. 
‘1 think the best plan would be for me to 


go off for a year or so, out of the way. | 
of the world!” ; 
nk she would forget? | 


have seen nothi 
*Ah! You 
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“If I pay the sum before I go, she might,”’ 
—s 
66 1 now, suppose I hand you the two 
thousand for her—will that end it ?”’ 

a Unele, you open a path to eternal 


“Don’t gush; leave that to women and 

Sen i gst ne 
“But I must a in my gratitude— 
words can hardly do it. 
waker’s affair was mere glamour ; but, upon 
my soul, I am now deeply in love.’’ 

‘*Pshaw!’’ ejaculated the baron. 

“* You may not believe me, but my heart 
is no longer my own."’ 

* Be a vital organ I should have re- 
commended your retaining possession of 
it,”” sarcastically. 

“* Most ¢ propos,’ laughing ; ‘‘ but really, 
Victoria Balmourne has made me lose my 
head completely. With Edith Barnes paid 
off 1 am free to woo and win the desire of 
my life. Two thousand would do it; but 
—G- 80 easy to got she might demand 

ree ’ 


“You had better go yourself and settle 
it, Would you care to have a lawyer with 
you?’’ 

“ No, no! I feel sure I can manage it all.” 

‘*His mother’s son,’’ muttered Lord Ar- 
doyne, as Wilfred left him. 

Not till dinner time did they talk again. 
When the servants had gone the elder man 
remarked, looking up suddenly,— 

‘* T hope you have been suecessful ? ’’ 

‘Well, only to a certain extent! She 
demands three | ’’ he answered, with raised 
eyebrows, giving a doubting glance at his 
unele. 

“* You shall have the cheque to-morrow," 
came the answer. 

* Do you still think it would be wise to 
have a spell abroad ?”’ 

** Are you anxious to go?”’ 

“No, I am quite content here, only I 
thought if I proposed to Victoria now she 
might get wind of this transaction, and be 
afraid.”’ 


“No woman with that nose and those 
glassy eyes could fine feeling or 
affection. Believe it, if she could get your 
money without you, she would be satisfied ! 
Don't treat her as a sensitive being! ’’ 

** Ah, yes! but I should like to secure her 
title ; sounds well; and her knowledge of 
the world. Why, she is a power in society 
through sheer skill. See how poor they 
are, and look at their position. Why she 
will make methe most prominent man in 
the kingdom ”’ 

“Indeed! I have not examined her 
powers in such detail!’’ The cutting cyni- 
cism of the words were lost on Wilfred's 
thick hide. 

“ You think I shonld risk 
posing before I go abroad ?’ 
_ “ Nothing whatever, as long as you put it 
in black and white. It might be as well to 
see a few other people before you put your- 
self into the hands of the first well-bred 
woman you know.”’ 

** Yes, 
and New York too—have beauties as clever, 
I’ve no doubt,” 

“You are evidently bent on travelling ?" 

“T should like a little fling, I must say.” 

** As you please. When would you like 
to start?” 

“Oh, directly after the levee, if you don't 
object.’’ 

** Just so.”’ 

A few mornings after this Lord Ardoyne 
again on to write his letters in the shady 
window of the morning-room. 

On the blotting pad, thrown carelessly 
down, were two letters. The top one 
ran,— 


“Dear Mr. Irving, — My sister says 
ou are afraid the enclosed note could be 


nothing by pro- 


The little dress- |. 


rhaps so. Paris and Berlin—ay,- 








used to your disadvantage. I send it to 
you; to set your mind at ease, and to show 
how little you need fear such conduct from 
us.—yours truly, 

Eprre BARNES.” 


One glance and he had unconsciously 
read it through. The post-mark on the 
envelope was two days ago, but Wilfred 
had not thought it necessary to publish the 
eontents. Perhaps he was waiting to do so 
when the cheque was handed to him. Ar- 
doyne had overlooked\it. Hoping the trath 
would be told then the calmly took the 
other note and read it, then contemptuously 
threw it down, disgusted with the weak- 
minded effasion of vows so soon to be for- 
gotten. 

He uttered an exclamation of anger, say- 
ing to himself,— 

“To be equal with these debased 
wretches one must act the part of spy all 
day long. Then I would rather not be equal 
with them. Evidently lam being made the 
dupe again, and I have no doubt that woman 
is at the bottom of it all. Send Mr. Irvine 
to me the moment he comes in,’’ he com- 
manded a passing servant. 

in a short time Wilfred presented him- 
self. 

**"Pon my word! You might be a tailor 
from your get-up! ’’ said Ardoyne. ‘* But it 
is not your clothes I wish to canvas, only to 
hear if there is anything further on the part 
of your lady visitor ? ’’ 

**None whatever. They definitely accept 
the proposition. soon as you give me 
the cheque I will go there.’’ 

At lanch, Lord Ardoyne, having been out 
the whole morning, passed a cheque to 
Wilfred, saying, — 

‘** Be sure you make them give you a re 
eeipt, ona & proper docament drawn 


up A Lewis.”’ 

“Indeed, I will. Dealing with depth of 
this sort is a dangerous thing.’’ 

The next day Wilfred passed the paper, 
signed in a hand really remarkable for its 
difference to the writing of the note. 

Ardoyne smiled to himself and thought,— 

‘*Shows what a fool they think me, to 
need go little care to take me in.’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* Dons Miss Barnes live here ?”’ 

“ Yes."’ 

Kate had answered adouble knock. She 
saw Edith give a little start when the 
knock caine, and wondered whether a wild 
hope of Wilfred returning her note in per- 
son presented itself to her drooping sister’s 
thuughts.. But the two knocks were differ- 
ent. This one did not threaten to batter 
the door. 

A gentlemanly looking man stood there—- 
none of your dressed up youug washers, she 
observed, afterwards. 

“*] wish, if convenient, to speak to Miss 
Edith Barhes on legal business. Possibly 
you are the lady ?” \ 

**Qh, no; but I will go and call her.’’ 

Hastily whispering to her sister as they 
came down together,— — 

“T’ll shut the door and listen ontside, he 
may speak more freely. Call me if you 
would rather have me with you.” 

She left the two to their téfe-d-téte. 

‘Yon must excuse my speaking to the 
point at once. Ihave come from a firm of 
solicitors. I understand you were engaged 
to Mr. Wilfred Irvine.’’ 

* Yes.’’ The girl was of a marble pallor, 
but proud and self-possessed. None of this 
was lost on the messenger of the law. 

“I believe since he has broken off the 
match you contemplate a law-suit ? ’’ 

ae No ” 


“T mean you will charge him with 
breach of promise ? ”’ 





“* No,’’ with a surprised look. 

**Have you never had such an iaten- 
tion ?”’ 

** Never.” 

“Did you never threaten him with this 
proceeding ? ”’ 

** Never! ”’ An indignent gleam shot from 
her large eyes. 

** My purpose in coming is to offer you a 
sum of money in compensation for his breach 
of contract.”’ 

**] don’t want any of his money.’’ Slowly 
from chin to brow, a wave of colour passed 
across the pale, oval face. 

** It is not a matter of wanting his money, 
but his rectitude could not be satisfied 
unless you were thus reimbursed, after 
the loss of your right and proper expecta- 
tions.”’ 

**1 tell you, I would never accept a penny 
from him. If this is all your errand you 
may as well go at once and tell him so, for 
you waste time here.’’ 

She stood leaning one hand on the table 
for support ; her nerves had been very much 
tried of late. Then she opened the door. 
He had no choice but to go. 

When he passed Kate, he shook hands 
with her, re by 

‘‘ Your sister is a very fine character.” 

Kate cordially agreed with that. 

The sisters stood talking over the strange 
visit some moments, then the sime knock 
was repeated—he had come back. 

‘*T see a card in your window. 
apartments myself.” 

Kate liked his look, but having resolved 
to house no more marriageable men, hesi-+ 
tated; yet there was a stately manner 
about him that did not come of age (though 
he must have been nearer forty than thirty) 
which pleased her very much. 

‘1 shall be only here occasionally. I 
travel.” 

‘*T see,’’ and she wondered again if it 
would be wise, deciding there was some- 
thing quite too grave and réliable about 
him to bring any sorrow to Edith. She 
suddenly remembered her own disengaged 
affections. 

** Well, I am away so much, and a fidgety 
old bachelor when I am at home, that you 
ought to double your price to me,’’ he said, 
as though it would be a great favour to let 
him come. 

The chance was not to be thrown away, 
and Edith’s health required many little 
delicacies which would strain their thin 
purse. 

So it was agreed—at the monstrous figure 
of three guineas a week! The rooms were 
to be ready for any moment he came in, and 
a cup of cafe noir. 

‘¢‘Then,’’ said he, ‘I have a request 
which I fear you will not grant. My eyes 
are not strong; when I am here I should 
like, for about half-an-hoor in the evening, 
to have the newspaper read tome. Is that 
impossible ?’’ with grave solicitation. 

** Not at all. On your terms you have 4 
right to ask for what you like, i think. We 
must have references,’’ said Kate. 

“Oh, gracious! I can’t give you any 
references—nobody knows-~ah, of course, 
my solicitors! Kindly give me a pen. 
Write or call at this address, and I feel 
sure you will be satisfied. I am prompt in 
my transactions,” he observed, quietly, 
laying down three golden sovereigns and 
three shillings by theirside. ‘‘ My name— 
well, my name is Montagu Irvine. Now I 
prefer to drop the Irvine. * Just Mr. 
Montagu. Do you see? And your sister 
need never be pained by hearing the other 
name. It might awaken memories when you 
least thought it.’’ 

When he was gone the two girls danced a 
little impromptu minuet. 

**Now, Bdith, we will go to the Albert 
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Hall to-morrow. Mme. Patti is going to 
. I haven't forgotton how much you 
wanted to hear that concert after all Lady 
Victoria’s talk about it.”’ 
**And you shall have that sweet grey 
bonnet you fancy at John Sanders’, and I’)l 
trim it for you. Do you think we could 
afford some hot cakesfor tea? I don’t feel 
hungry for plain bread-and-butter, do you?"’ 
**Of course we can afford it. Hdith, I 
believe in that motto, ‘Heaven helps them 
who help themselves.’ '’ 

**You don’t think, do you, that, as I 
would not take any money, Wilfred was 
‘waiting round the cornerand sent him back 
here to lodge. Wilfred paying the three 
guineas?” 

** No, that I don’t. All he remembers you 
for is to try and forget you ; and the sooner 
you can make up your mind to do the same 
the happier you will be."’ 

When they were buying the bonnet Mr. 
Sanders himself hurried forward ; the assist- 
ant went at once to show the goods. He 
waited near. Edith looked at him twice. 
She could not help noticing it was Kate, not 
herself, who drew his attention. 

Then the shade of ribbon was selected. 

‘*Take it to the milliner,’’ he said to the 
assistant ; and to Kate, ‘*There will be no 
charge. I will see it is sent to you in- 
mediately.’’ 

An hour afterwards the bonnet came 
home. Edith employed that hour with teas- 
ing Kate in the most unmerciful manner. 
As they lifted it carfully out, a pair of 
gloves of the exact shade, and a little silk 
erepe handkerchief embroidered in rose 
colour, fell out. 

“Now I'll be the dragon,” laughed 
Edith. ‘* Do you think Iam going to have 
these giddy boys running up and down our 
square to get a peep at you? Not likely, 
indeed. My turn to lecture now. Oh, you 
deepest and shyest of prim and proper 
sisters !”’ 

Kate took Edith in her arms, delighted to 
see her so bright again. 

** Dear, he sees it’s no use trying to get 
you till he has soft-soaped me,’’ she said, 
- agg pore, it. oe os 

r. Montagu, as a er, proved very 
different to Wilfred. He had a way that 
made them feel at ease in his presence from 
the very first evening. He never came home 
until nine or half-past, and by that time the 
girls had folded up their sewing. 

Tt gradually became the usual thing for 
one sister to take whatever book or paper 
he brought with him while the other pre- 

red the coffee. Then he declared one of 
is bachelor eccentricities was never to 
take anything which was not shared by 
others. 

At first he came once a week, then gradu- 
ally oftener, till at last he never missed 
coming home for an evening. He would 
throw himself into his chair with a satisfied 
sigh, as though he had done a hard day’s 
work, saying,— . 

** Tf you knew the number of engagements 
I give up for this refreshing hour by your 

Kate be b ly doi ll th 

te began by rigorously doing a e 
reading herself. She knew too well how 
soothing to the tired head was the dulcet 
cadence of Edith'’s soft voice. But uncon- 
sciously they slipped into the habit of 
either taking the book, while the other, at 
Mr. Montagu's request, at once seated her- 
self, for he would not sit while one of them 
stood. 

One evening, coming in, he carelessly 
tossed an exquisite cluster of stephanotis 
on the table. 

When Edith saw this she pushed away the 
books and eepers. took a little vase, and, 
having filled it with water, carefully put 


tender it amounted toa caress. She smelt 
its liquid scent, then asked,— 

** Would you mind if I take this up to 
mother? She would be so pleased.’’ 


Mr. Montagu watched the action with his 
tall head bent, and his stern face relaxed 
into something more like a smile than Kate 
had sven before. With troubled face she 
was observing his interest. 

After that evening a boquet, large or 
small, always came in with the books. 

Edith’s love of flowers had long ago 
made her au fait with the price. Picking 
up a crimson'‘and purple orchid, she said, 
one day,— 

‘* Why, Mr. Montagu, these are marked a 
guinea each in a shop in Bond-street | ’’ 

** And not half good enough for my kind 
friends at any price!’’ he said, with his 
usual grave air, that brooked no contradic- 
tion. 

The two girls began to look upon him asa 
brother, and to dread the day when any 
cause would make him leave them again. 

He took them throagh the houses at Kew 
one day, enjoying it quite as much as they 
did, then stood talking under the paltis. 
He said to Hdith,— 

** Would you like to have a place like this 
at your own home, that you could walk in 
when you felt inclined ? ’ 

She looked up at him doubtfully; she 
could hardly imagine it. 

‘*Say you were a nurseryman, for in- 
stance !’’ he smiled. 

She wondered whether he was in-that 
line, and asked, hesitatingly,— 

‘* Wherever do you get all your lovely 
flowers from ? ”’ 
‘Now shall I tell you? Pardon me for 
mentioning the subject; but you know I 
had the great pleasure of first meeting you 
on business for—for—Mr. Irvine, so you 
see J also know Lord Ardoyno very well. 
He has the biggest thing in the way of 
greenhouses to be found in London. Would 
you care to see it?’ 

“That I should! What is it like?'’ 
“The whole of the garden behind has- 
been roofed in with glass, so that he can be 
among bright plants with his dull books, 
and the weather need make no difference. 
It is a winter garden, copied from one in 
Russia he liked."’ 

‘*T should very much enjoy seeing it.’’ 
‘Well, he would be very much pleased 
to see you there. He is as fond of flowers 
as youare.”’ 

** Oh, I don’t want to see him !’’ alarmed. 
**T don’t want to go, thank you! ”’ 

‘* Very well. Shall we go when he is not 
at home ?’’ 

So the week after found Mr. Montagu 
taking the two girls through those great 
gates. The servant who opened the door 
took no notice whatever of them. He 
merely made as much room for them to 
enter as the hinges would allow. Then 
going before them across the softly-car- 
peted hall he threw aside a portiere, and 
opened a door that landed them on the 
threshold of fairytand. 

Of all the exquisite blossoms Edith ever 
saw | Of all the intoxicating perfumes a mil- 
lion flowers could breathe forth! Little 
crystal fountains, tall drooping tea-ferns, 
luxurious lounges, and cosy corners, where 
books and writing-tables invited you to be 
at home. Itall met her eye in bewildering 
confusion. 

Mr. Montagu seemed to notice nothing 
unusual in the place. Moving a chair for- 
ward, he said,— 

** Won’t you have some fruit ? ’’ 

There was a great heap of fat crimson 
strawberries—at this time of the year! 
The probable price made Kate shudder; 





the delicate flowers in with 2 movement so 


‘‘ Why, you are so fond of them, I hean 
you say so!”’ 

“I would if Lord Ardoyne gave then, 
don’t you know! ’’ she explained. 

**T assure you he himself ordered them,” 
said he, with a little smile. 

Then they sat and crushed the juicy 
berries, while on one side drip @ little 
fountain, on the other a g ng brazier 
found a place on one of the Persian rugs 
thrown here and there, and tiny birds of 
brilliant plumage fluttered about them. 

Edith had no words to express her admir- 
ation. She could only look about her in 
grave and happy wonder. 

**T should like-to come again one day,” 
she sighed. ‘ 

** You shall when you like,’ he said, 
eagerly. Kate noticed this, because Mr, 
Montagu’s voice was always a pleasing, 
monotonous sound, quite without emotion. 

**Whata strange man he must be to live 
in a lovely place like this, and hate 
women !’’ said Edith, thoughtfully. Then 
pointing up, ‘‘ Now I should have thonght 
aman who would care to look ata lovely 
little bird like that, and sit among sweet 
plants, would be the very one to want 
women about him, to be kind to him, and 
have a lovely wife to make his home 
bright."” 

*T will tell you what very few people 
know. He doesn’t like the—at least, ai 
one time, he hated the very thought of 
being married, because he happened to 
know a widow years ago—such an ugly 
wretch she was, too, and in spite of all he 
could do pursued him, and that creature 
nearly married him, quite against his will 
—quite, I assure you; and when she found 
nothing on earth would make him marry 
her, she rifled his pockets, and made him 
pay hard. That’s why I thought you— 
well, what is the use of disturbing stagnant 
water ?”’ 

“And are you sure he will never be 
married ? ’’ she asked. 

** No, I am not quite sure,’’ he answered, 
gravely, as he looked down on the slender, 
tasteful figure among the flowers. 

“Lady Victoria Balmourne wanted to 
marry him if she couki.’’ 

He threw back his head now, and laughed 
aloud. They had never known him to do 
this before. 

“*Did she? How very amusing, and what 
made her relinquish her quest?” 

**She found out there was no hope of his 
ever getting married; so—so—you know 
who she got then? ’’ 

** Yes, yes. I don’t expect she cared two 
straws for Ardoyne himself, nor does any- 
body else. He’s just cursed with this money. 
Everybody has got to know now that he is 
not to be caught. But, do a know, Miss 
Edith, if he ever did take a fancy to a wife, 


who thought lightly of gold, and would take 
him for himself," a 

“I wouldn’t have hiw if he asked me,” 
said she, — » a8 she dipped her finger 
and tried to touch a gold fish. *‘ I have done 
with such as consider themselves above me 
for the rest of my life. Mind, I don’t think 
them above me, use I wouldn’t do the 
mean things that they would.” 

** You are quite right.’’ 

He stood looking down at her, his deep- 
set eyes and fine features ering an 
expression that made him still more hand- 
oy as he gazed with longing at the lovely 

r . 

*T never saw a softer yellow rose than 
that,’’ said she, turning the conversation, 
- he looked up into the heart of a drooping 


In a moment. he picked it, but so hastily 





rich, yellow cream stood there too. 
**No thank you!’’ Edith shook her head, 





Hae a ke 





that he tore a branch of the tree away from 
the trellis, 


she would have to be some one just like you, - 
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“He will be angry!” she cried, in con- 
sternation. 

“Oh, no, you-can have any flowers you 
wish, only show them to me.” 

‘«‘ They are not yours,” said she, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘so I am not going to take them.” 

‘‘T am at liberty to pick exactly what I 
like here,’’ he assured her, with a little 
amused look, that so often brightened his 
handsome, grave features now, when he 
looked at her, 

‘‘T quite believe every word yousay. I 
don’t think you would deceive, just to make 
yourself look grand to me. I should very 
much like to have some flowers, please. This 
and this,’’ she pointed to several. ° 

‘* Would you care to go over the house? 
though there is nothing much to see."’ 

“T should, Wouldn’t you, Kate?’ but 
she was busy examining the scant cork and 
moss home of an exotic. 

When she came back they found their way 
back to the hall again. A portly, pompous 
butler was going to open the door. 

“No, I P je = «gal said Mr. 
Montagu, stepp ‘ore him. 

“ What time deve wish-——’’ began the 
butler. 

“Just keep out of the way, can’t you. 
Haven’t you heard my orders?*’ said Mr. 
Montagu, with imperious authority, though 
he did not raise his voice a semitone. 

Edith was surprised to hear him quash 
such a grand person as the butler thus 
easily. 

The drawing-room was a dream after 
Watteau’s own heart; the crinkled gilt and 
rich damask, all uncovered, were a revela~ 
tion to Edith, while the expanse of mirror 
and chandelierreflection filled her with awe. 

Her little feet sank into the carpet, and 
her eyes lost themselves in the vistas of 
the park views painted on the panels. 

“Are you pleased with this?’’ he said, 
looking at her. 

“J don't think I should ever be happy 
again if I had to live here—and—I. might 
have had to, you know. I am so thankful 
we can be quiet and happy as we like." 

“Ah! money and rasan A gl and 

So it is,’’ he murmured. 

**You have mever seen real poverty, or 
you would not say that,’’ Kate objected, 
with a shake of her head. 

By-and-by they reached a room, which he 
exclaimed was Lord Ardoyne’s study. 

“*] like this,’’ said Edith, and she settled 
ina huge soft arm-chair. ‘‘ I could be quite 


happy here.”’ 

‘*Ob! isn’t this exactly like Edith, Mr. 
Montagu. Do come and look!” said Kate, 
as she examined a life-size head, in delicate 
water-colours, which was hung to face any 
one sitting at the writing-table. 

“Do you think it is?’’ he asked, and he 
swept his moustache with the whole of his 
left hand in great perplexity, saying ander 
his breath, *‘ Caught like a rat in a trap. 
Carse my stupidity."’ 

‘Why, I can see it is like me,’ said 
Edith, ranning forward, “only prettier 
than 1 am,”’ 

“Oh no, no! That's just where it fails. 
Hasn't fixed the full beauty of your fresh 
expression,’’ he observed dreamily compar- 
ing the two. 

Then he bolted from the room into a 
pie ry, and when they followed 
talked ineessantly, till he hoped their 
attention was distracted. 

: Turning to Edith he said, in his even 
ONCS,— 

"So would not like to live in this 
house, Miss Edith ? ”’ 

“‘ No—yes, I should like to live here in 
one way. If Kate, or anyone I loved, were 
happy here, I could come and be happy, 
too, you know; buat I would rather be 


CHAPTER V. 


** KaTe ! look ! here's John Sanders again. 
Why that’s twice to-day, and look at him 
screwing up his moustache. I declare it 
has grown a lot, but he will have it out by 
the roots if he doesn't take care. Why! 
Kate! He's coming in here! ’’ 

And, sure enough, a good firm rat, ta, tai, 
tat left no doubt about it. 

** You had better go yourself, Rdith.”’ 

** Indeed I won’t,”’ indignantly, ‘* and you 
ean say I will never have him, the very 
first thing.’ 

Kate ran- down. 

** How do you do, Miss Barnes? ”’ 

It was hard work to be natural, Kate 
atte knowing how disappointed he would 


After a good deal of humming and hawing 
and an artistic observation about the 
weather, John Sanders came to the breach, 
like a man. : 

“*T have noticed you and your sister a 
long time,’’ he began. 

“Yes. Edith was engaged to the gentle- 
man who lodged here, you know,’’ 

**So Lheard. But I believe it has been 
broken off ?’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Kate looking down, and won- 
dering how he would take his no. 

“The gentleman who i® here now seems 
the right sort; but as far as I can see or 
hear, he has not paid any attention—eh?”' 
He hesitated. 

“Any attention to Edith?’’ She helped 
him. ‘‘ None whatever.” 

** Nor to you either, I suppose ?”’ with a 
little awkward smile. 

“Of course not; and though Edith is 
very pretty and winning, she is not half so 
merry and friendly with strangers as you 
might think. She does not care for gentle- 
men, not a bit.’ 

**Indeed. The truth is I have had the 
offer of a partnership in a thriving wholesale 
firm in Liverpool, and a very favourable 
opportunity of selling my business here. So 
1 mean to do this. Excuse my troubling you 
with my affairs, Miss Barnes; but I feel I 
could not leave London without taking my 
wife with me, and there is only one woman 
I have ever fancied. So I have come 
straight to you to ask a question. I 
must put it bluntly. You have never given 
me a chance to break it gently, and I am 
sure I have tried often enough.”’ 

** Oh, don’t say any more—don’t say any 
more,’’ cried Kate, holding up a warning 
hand, ‘* Nothing in the world you could say 
or do would make her have you. Please 
spare me the pain of saying it again.’’ 

Edith sewed on and on, looking at the 
cloc« now and then. 

‘Ten minutes—quarter of an hour—half 
an hour. Whatever can they be talking 
about ” 

One whole hour went by, then the door 
was gently opened. Edith sprang to see if 
he was going. With head thrown well 
over the banisters she heard and saw a 
kiss—a distinct, vibrating kiss! Such a 
light came into her eyes because of Kate’s 
happiness, and she mused ,— 

*tHow conceited of me! Why it’s been 
Kate all the time, of course. She’s heaps 
nicer than I am.”’ 

When Kate came back Ndith was stitch- 
ing demurely, waiting ta hear what her 
sister would say. 

‘“‘ We made a mistake, Edith, dear. He 
didn't come to ask for you.'’ Then some- 
thing seemed to stick in her throat, and 
she could not get aut another word. 


‘As though [ hadn’t guessed! Why 


you’ve been down there ages,’’ laughed 
Edith ; and she jumped up, knocking over 
the kitten, cottons, buttons, and thousands 
of things.in her headlong rush to her sister’s 


by turns, Edith gulping out, “Oh I’m so 
lad,’’ when her sobs or smiles would let 
er. 

When they grew calm once more Edith 
demanded a verbatim report of all that had 
happened, 

Kate began fairly, and got on as far ag 
where she tried to stop him proposing for 
Edith; but, to the listener’s bitter disapt 
pointment, not all her entreaties cou 
drag another word from Kate after that. 


Of course their tongues went 4 great deal 
faster than their needles. Then came a 
consideration of Mr. Montagu, for John 
Sanders proposed being married in two 
months’ time at the very latest, when he 
would leave for Liverpool. 

**So hard to tell Mr. Montagu, said 
Kate.’’ You must say it dear, I never 
could. I-will go out with the coifee as soon 
as we have finished ; then you tell him, and 
come out to me, for I should get so red and 
look so silly if 1 went back then.’' 

So that night, as usual, in came the 
lodger, laid down a bunch of velvety roses 
before Edith, threw his books on a chair and 
murmured ,— 

‘* Here only have I perfect happiness, and 
rest,”” 

The sisters, once hearing it, looked at 
each other, then sorrowfally at him. 

The reading began. [Edith asked a ques- 
ticn on the subject. It involved a long ex- 
planation from Mr. Montagu, but he seemed 
pleased to give it, and delighted to observe 
the intelligence with which she received it. 

‘*Why, Miss Edith, you are becoming 
quite a blue-stocking! Few ladies of your 
youth in London would be able to fathom 
these depths. By-the-bye,’’ and his face 
lost. the light it had gained in speaking to 
to her before, ‘‘I hear Mr. Irvine has pro- 
posed to Lady Victoria Balmourne, and she 
has accepted.’’ 

“Her maid said yesterday there was a 
letter from him. How glad I am we found 
him out in time'”’ said Edith, thoughtfully. 

‘*T am glad to see that wound healed,” 
remarked Mr. Montagu, gently. 

‘*Oh, quite,” she smiled. ‘‘I am sure 
my pride was hurt more than anything else, 
because when I think of him now it is only 
to be thankful for my lucky escape.’’ 

The reading over, Kate gathered the cups 
and walked out with the coifee-tray. 

‘“* Mr. Montagu,’’ began Edith nervously, 
toying with one of the roses, ‘‘I am afraid 
we shall have to part. Kate and I are—oh, 
so sorry—but it can’t be helped.” 

“You haven't fouud out anything? 1 
haven't done anything or said anything 
to wound you, I trust?”’’ He jumped up 
much agitated. 

‘*No, no. Jt is because we like you so 
much that we are so sorry.But the reason is 
anice one. I am sure you will be pleaseds 
Kate, dear Kate,’’ said she, lovingly, “is 
going to be married to Mr. Sanders In two 
months’ time! ’’ 

“What! You don’t mean it! This is 
more than a coincidence,’’ he said, in jerks. 
‘‘Well, Miss Edith, I am getting old— 
thirty-eight, not far from forty, you see~~ 
besides being preternaturally solemn for 
my years. And you—why, you are not 
twenty-three yet. J] have plenty of money 
—all the material possessions the world 
can give me, so to speak—but no happi- 
ness, except when Iam here. Now do you 

understand what a thunderclap your news 
is tome?’’ He sank back in his chair, and 
shut his eyes for a moment. 

‘*T am sorry,’’ she said, tenderly. 
have always béen so good to us."’ 

** And where will your mother live? '’ he 
asked. 

“* She is to go to Liverpool, and be with 
Kate always. Mr. Sanders wae so thought- 


* You 








exattly as we are,’’ she observed lightly. 


arms. 


Then they both cried and laughed 


ful.’’ 







t 
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** And you as well, I suppose ?”’ 


“Oh, no. They have asked me, but I 
wouldn’t be dependent upon anybody,’’ she 


cried, proadly, 


He smiled. Loo down at her sweet, 
ying its rare beauty 


resolute face, and e 
under this defiant expression, he asked,— 


“ Are you going to fight the world single- 


handed ?” 


**T am quite able to take care of myself,’’ 


she replied, firmly. 
** Bat if Wi 


“That would have been different. 


now.’’ 


**Tam glad to find your common sense 


allows you to see him in his true colours. 
I’m afraid he’s no .L asked your Opinion 
ef him just ‘now for a definite purpose. 
wanted tosee whether you regret him. I’m 
sure you don’t.” 


“Not a bit,’ she laughed, shaking her 


head. 

“Will you come and sit in this low 
chair?” said he, pointing to where she 
usually sat. when she read to him. 

She obeyed. Clasping, her hands before 
her, she gazed absently at the roses. She 
was thinking how different her life would 
have been but for that meeting with Lady 
Victoria, and she lifted up her heart in 
thanks that she had been saved from a life 
with Wilfred. She knew, sooner or later, 
she must have despised him. 

‘“‘A penny for your thoughts,” he said, 


quietly. 

She told him it was only the same thought 
over again, confiding in him with all the 
simple trust she would have had in an elder 
brother. 

‘* Bat, maiden fair,” said he, caressingly, 
laying his hand on the mass of soft hair, 
**}] should never have seen you but for that. 
I wonder if you would have teen willing to 
go through that trial had you known the 
solace it would bring my lonely heart to 
find you and your noble sister, and to have 
some of the fragrance of your lives shed on 
mine ?’’ 

She looked round at his handsome, 
thoughtful face with infinite compassion, 
saying softly,— 

“* Yes, I would—I would, indeed.”’ 

‘* You embolden me to test your furbear- 
ance further.’’ Then he hesitated, with a 
questioning look into her truthful eyes. 
‘*Do you think you could let me take care 
of you, child? One hears plenty of cant 
about May and December—but have the 
blossoms and berries such a bad effect on 
one bush ? Ist’t it of much more importance 
te bave kindred spirits than birthdays on 
the same date? You look frightened, 
child? Lam pleased to see I have taken 
you by surprise, but I’m half afraid the 
thougbt is impossible to you.’’ He bent 
down, looking anxiously at her. ‘ Tell me, 
is there any chance? ’”’ 

But she only laid her small head against 
his shoulder as to a haven of rest; and 
though she hid her face in that moment, a 
great swile of triumphant joy broke on his 
grand features. He took her in his arms, 
without a doubt that he had won his 
prize. 

** My darling! my little pet! you make 
me from a miserable man into the happiest 
of mortals! What remains of my life——’’ 

He could say no more. She quiekly laid 
her hand over his mouth, saying,— 

‘*Tf ever you say that sort of thing again 
i shall go away from you and never, never 
eome'back. Such nonsense, to pretend you’ 


had not turned out such 
a scamp ''—he ground his teeth—‘ you 
wouldn’t have minded depending on si 
But 

expect ’’—witha toss of the head—* he | go in. 
would have wanted all his money for him- 
self, and I should work just as hard as I do 


hair! Most men at thirty-eight think they 
are beginning their career.”’ 

** Are you always going to comfort meso? 
If you do you will possess the power that 
Madame Rachel pretended to, and keep me 
young for ever. So I will be your dutiful 
servant always.” 

“ T would rather have you for my master,’’ 
she said with pride. 

The number of other foolish things they 
said took such a time that Kate, growing 
tired of coughing loudly, and knocking 
things down, boldly called Edith several 
times — with no result. Then, crimson 
though she was, nothing remained but to 


And then she saw—well, something that 
made her shut the door quietly, and run up- 
stairs to old Mrs. Barnes, and shout in her 
poor dull ears all the good fortune that had 
befallen her daughters and herself, when 
the old lady, instead of being glad, grumbled 
very much at being disturbed so. late, and 
went off to sleep again without a word of 
congratulation. 

The two months seemed to slip by like 
water through your fingers. Indeed, when 
the day that had been fixed for the double 
wedding arrived, not half the things had 
been done which they intended. 

It was arranged that Mrs. Martin should 
take up her abode at 1, Antrim square, 
during the honeymoon. 

It was the simplest of ceremonies at St. 
Mary's... 

Mr. Montagu felt it a little difficult to 
explain to Edith why he had not told her 
his name was Irvine from the first. Atany 
rate, it was too Fate to resent it now, ex- 
cept by a pout, and a resolve to ‘call him 
Mr. for at teast six months after they were 
married. 

Mr, Sanders found a splendid old country 
seat about an hour’s journey from Liverpool, 
Stromford Park. Edith admired it very 
much, her husband said,— 

** You like this place, my darling ? Three 
such homes will be yours.’’ 

She did not know what he meant, but she 
was too satisfied with the present to inquire 
into the future. 

They decided to go abroad, at Kdith's 
wish. In Paris they found life very bright 
and very enjoyable. One day they were 
driving in the Bois ether. 

“‘ Why, that’s Wilfred !"’ cried Montagu, 
‘*on that splendid Arab. What a figure he 
must have paid for it! And the money! 
bah | what a hound!” 

“‘T should not think he is overdoing it, 
dear,’’ said Edith. ‘‘You know he’s a 
Baron's nephew, and one day he will be 
Lord Ardoyne. Everyone knows how rich 
his uncle is. Just think of that home!” 

* Ah, well, Lady Ardoyne!’”’ he said, 
smiling at the enthralling beauty of his 
wife. “ Would you like to have owned 
that proud name, little one ?’’ 

**No, no!’’ she said, shaking her head. 
“T am so happy with you that I want 
nothing in the—world. Lady Ardoyne,”’ 
she murmured, prondly throwing back her 
head. ‘* Of course it does sound magnifi- 
eent, but I want nothing to do with such 
things! "’ 

He had several 'times tested her thus ; but 
she always spurned riches and rank. He 
felt he had now gradually brought her to 
look with less abhorrence on such’a posi- 
tion. 

That night after dinner she was sitting 
to read at his side—the old habit continued 
—he interrapted her, laying his hand 
against her cheek. 

‘*] have a confession to make, my dar- 
ling !”’ 

She looked round at him. 





areola! 1! believe it's only to make me say 
you are not. Why, you haven't a grey 





‘The fact is, I have married you under 


She would have been frightened but for 
the reassuring smile on his face. 

““What do you mean?” she asked, 
puzzled. ‘ 

‘* What is your husband’s name?” 

‘* Montagu Irvine!’’ still wondering. 

“Yes; and you will find it if you pk 
here!’ pointi to an oO page o 
Brett. wr age Rha coon with it the 
alias I have to confess to you, Lord 
Ardoyne,”’ putting his arm around her. 
‘* Forgive me of your charity !”’ 

‘What, what do you méan, dear?’’ sho 
asked, with the first troubled look on her 
brow he had seen for many a day. — . 

** Good-bye, sweet Mrs. Montagu Irvine!”’ 

He kissed her. ‘“‘How do you do, Lady 
Ardoyne?”’ He kissed her again, and kept 
her in his arms, though she put up both 
hands to push him back, with an indignant 
face. , 
‘*T will stand no nonsense of that sort,’ 
he eried ‘‘ You really have been very tire- 
some to hoodwink—such a bother I have 
had to keep it from you ; and now please to 
shower on me any number of kisses, and 
thank me for my labours.” 

‘* But I don’t believe any of this,’’ she 
retorted. ‘‘Why did you ever come tol, 
Antrim-square, in the first place?" 

“Simply to make a substantial apology 
for the seurvy tricks of my nephew; and 
when you wouldn't have it I had to arrange 
it by weekly instalments, and but for your 
obstinacy in refusing a lump sam I should 
have escaped being chained in the bonds of 
matrimony by you—you little witch! And 
you—you would bave escaped being married 
under false pretences to a man with an 
alias.’ 

** Why didn’t you tell me before?’’ she 
pouted, though she no longer tried to get 
away. 

‘*T should not have told you yet, but, you 
see, Wilfred is here, and we must dodge 
him, I have reasons for not wishing him to 
know I am married.”’ 

The next.day Edith was sauntering down 
the stairs of the hotel buttoning her long 
glove. She was loitering till her husband 
should overtake her. They were going for 
a walk in the Champs Elysee. 

Instead of her hasband, another gentle- 
man came behind her, raised his hat, 


saying,— : 

‘Surely I am not deceived. Miss 
Barnes! I thought it was you passing my 
door.”’ 


She turned quickly. Very charming she 
looked in a simple gown of mauve-coloured 
camel hair. The great sleeves and tiny 
bonnet were finishing touéles to the lovely 
pictare of her face and figure. 

‘*L saw your sister’s marriage in the 
paper. I suppose you are staying here with 
her? Go back and say you are with me— 
they need not hurry.” 

She went hack, and rapidly told her hus- 
band what had happened. 

**Go just the same, darling. See how the 
hound will treat you. He may, at least, 
crave your pardon. It shall be a last trial 
for hisincome. I will keep you in sight.”’ 
She soun joined Wilfred again. 

‘*T heard some talk last night of a lovely 
English girl in the hotel, bat I can’t be 
bothered with looking over names, so 1 
didn’t know I had the pleasure of her ac- 
quaintance,’’ he began, : 
‘Have you heard from Lady Victoria 
lately ?’’ she asked, coldly. 

“Lhave, but I never want to hear of or 
from her again. Imagine how uricongenia! 
a subject she is with you atmyside!""  _ 
‘‘lam sorry to hear you say this. It is 
an accepted fact in London that you are 
going to be married.’* 





false pretences! ’’ 


“Abt sages 29 ier | that out, has she” 
Now this is exactly what happened. She 
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was the only woman I could see to suit me 
at the time, so I wrote, saying if we were 
both of the same mind when I return I 
should ask her to be my wife. But I 
haven’t done it yet, you understand. Heads 
or tails, I win, is my motto.” 

“At the same time it leaves no doubt in 
her mind that you are going to.’’ 

“That doesn’t follow, if I happen to see 
anyone nicer. 


Iam not tied to her apron 
strings.”’ 
“That would be most ungentlemanly !”’ 
indignantly. 
* No that. I am in love— 


good sayi 

always have been, in fact. You are the fair 
object. Will you listen to the renewal of 
my suit? This is hardly the place, I know, 


“T would thrash you if I were a man !”’ 
she retorted, angrily. 

_“‘ won't be spurned by your cruelty. The 
sight of you makes me long for you more 
than ever,”’ 

Her lip curled in scorn. 

_ At that moment a voice from someone 
jealously watching behind. 

“Are you enjoying your visit to Paris? 
It’s br months since I have heard from 
you 

Before replying, Wilfred whispered hastil 
to Faith, ying pe y 

“T’ll see you again by-and-by. I must 
leave you now.’’ 

And familiarly linking his arm in his 
uncle’s, he turned back the way they had 
come, Edith eaeping them in view. 

She had seen Ardoyne angry before, 
but when she reached her rooms he was 
seething with fury. No invective seemed 
8 enough to hurl at his nephew. 

‘*My brother, at seventeen, married an 
actress ten years older than himself,”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘This reptile in man’s shape 
is only the natural result of such an unién! ” 

_Then while he rejoiced he was in a posi- 
tion to shield Edith, he flushed with shame 
at having such a contemptible scoundrel for 
his relation. He vowed he would cast him 
off for ever. 

_Then he told Edith what their conversa- 
tion had been when linked arm-in-arm they 
po their way back to the hotel in her 
sight. 

“ Who wag that girl I saw you with as I 
came up ?’” 

“Oh, that! That's a very nice little girl 
I picked up in London—not the sort a fellow 
would marry, don’t you know ; merely pour 
passer le temp, though she’s horribly res- 
pectable |! ” : 

“I see no reason why you shouldn’t 
marry her,"’ said Lord Ardoyne. 

‘Ah! well a fellow expects a lift up in 
the world from his marriage, or he wouldn’t 
be bothered with a wife.” 

“How about Victoria Balmourne ?’’ 

“Yes. lintend to marry her!’ he said, 
resolutely, 

**T came to speak to you on the subject.” 

“I’m not in such a hurry as all that,’’ 
protested Wilfred. 

“Her aunt died yesterday, I see. She 
is now in possession of a est fortune.”’ 

‘* That alters the case,’’ be said, sharply. 

‘*You have not forgotten the time of your 
probation is rapidly passing? ’’ 

‘No, indeed. I use every endeavour to 
act the part and live the life of an honour- 
able gentleman. That, if you remember, 
was to be the standard by w you would 
measure me,” ~ 

“ Now,”’ said Lord Ardoyne, when he had 
repeated this conversation, ‘I wish him to 
know Lam married, and from your lips. He 


always, es out yerone Aarenat Nate You 
an eas , i . 
darticg | ly see him w near, my 


‘but for a second time,’ 


greeting her with warmth. 

‘«7 simply wish to ask whether you have 
any news from your uncle ?”’ 
‘* Why, yes; he’s all right. 
he wasn’t.’’ 

** Perhaps you do not know he is mar- 
ried ?” 

‘* Married ! 
true.’’ 

* I'm perfectly certain of what I tell you.”’ 

** By dove! does anybody know he’s gone 
and made such an old fool of himself? Why, 
1 was going to propose to you.”’ 

‘* No one knows he is married yet.”’ 

‘* That’s a good thing. I’m awfully sorry, 
’ a diabolical grin. 
‘*T must throw you over, and rush into the 
open arms of Victoria Balmourne. I am off 
at once, before anybody else gets scent of 
this tragedy. Ta! ta!’’ 

He went to the enriched Victoria; ex- 
plained to ber mother that his uncle was 
deeply anxious he should travel in both 
continents of America, while he himself felt 
unable to quit England without the consola- 
tion of his heart's desire. 

Fortunately for Lady Baimourne’s pocket 
their deep mourning rendered ostentations 
impossible, and the chance of quickly unit- 
ing Victoria to a man who would be the 
matrimonial prize of next season was too 
good to be lost. 

They were staying in the country, their 
house in London having been advantage- 
ously let for a year, So the whole affair was 
ar with all despatch. 

Wilfred then took his bride to New York. 
Much to her disgust he stayed there, and 
made ducks and drakes of her sovereigns, 
till one day an English paper from her 
mother arrived, with great scratches on 
each side of the announcement of the birth 
of a son and heir to Lady Ardeyne. 

It nearly sent her into a fit. There was 
no rest nor reason for Wilfred until be con- 
sented té return to London. \ Once arrived 
there the very next morning she made her 
way to Ardoyne House, followed by her un- 
willing husband. 

They were shown into the morning-room. 

The picture that met their eyes was Edith 
and Kate, both engrossed in the contem- 
plation of a bundle of delicate lace and 
muslin, with a tiny pink face peeping out. 

**Oh! hope and joy of the house of 
Ardoyne,’’ Edith was laughing to him. 

Victoria gave one glance, and started 


1 only wish 


Heavens! no, it can’t be 


“What! are you Lady Ardoyne? It is a 
judgment from Heaven on me.’’ She threw 
up: both hands, and collapsed into the 
nearest seat, screaming,— 

“Wilfred! Crnel! Unkind! How you 
have betrayed me!”’ 

** Pray collect yourself,’’ said he, sternly. 

**T don’t understand in what way you are 
betrayed,’ said Edith. 

a knew it all the time,’’ pointing to 
Wilfred, ‘‘ and I am married to him! ”’ 

“ And did you not mean to marry him?”’ 
asked Edith, calmly. 

**T meant to marry Lord Ardoyne’s heir, 
not his pauper nephew,”’ she cried. 

‘* The difference is,’’ said Kate, ‘‘ instead 
of his giving you a helping hand to the 

4 of this world you have given 


one. 

“That is just what I did not mean to do,” 
and Lady Victoria gnashed her teeth. 

The door opened, and Lord Ardoyne 
Soa ied cui thid in Mo hap. that bad come 
eye asp n t come 
with his sweet wife, he said. 

“Ah, Wilfred, I: heard you were here. 
You must know by this time that I am aware 
_of too many things in your past to continue 
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** Delighted to see you again!" said he, 


She glanced at him, purple with rage. 

“I nearly married you myself,’”’ 
hissed. 
** You haven't known me in vain, uncle, if 
I saved you from that,’’ said Wilfred. 
‘* Pon my word, it almost inclines me to 
continue your allowance as a reward,’’ said 
he, in a low voice, ‘‘a reward for having 
delivered me from that lady, and thrown me 
in the path of my young and charming wife. 
Edith, my love, say good-bye to these, my 
relations, for Ldesire that you meet them 
no more under any pretext.’’ 


she 
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Isn’t Iv STRANGE ?—When a man is out of 
money, he doesn’t show any; but when he 
is out of temper he shows a lot of it. 

THe WizaRp's Way. — Kellar, the 
magician, is going to try farming. When 
he needs more land he will probably turn 4 
cow into a ten-acre lot. 

A TRAMP EASILY PLEASED.—* You needn’t 
ask me for any cold victuals, for I haven't 
any.’ Weary Willie: ‘ All right, ma’am-: 
a couple o’ soft-boiled eggs, a broiled steak 
and a cup o’ coffee’ll do.” 


STRANGE PRaAIsE.—‘“So he praised my 
singing, did he?’’ ‘“ Yes, he said it was 
heavenly.’’ ‘‘Did he really say that?” 
‘* Well, not exactly ; but he probably meant 
that. He said it was unearthly.” 

A Canpip Exquor DraLteR.—“ I suppose if 
you had your way,’ said the temperance 
man, you'd abolish water altogether?’’ 
** Not at all,’’ replied the candid, ‘‘ there 
wouldn’t be much profit in whisky if I 
couldn't get any water to put in ft.’’ 


A WonpsRrruL Painting.—‘ That canvas 
of mine that I call ‘Sunset on the Jersey 
Meadows’ is the most realistic thing I 
ever did.’ “Is it?” “Yes. You see 
that stagnant pool in the foreground? 
Well, sir, [ had to sprinkle crude petroleum 
all over it to keep the mosquitos off.”’ 

A BROKEN ENGAGEMENT.—Harry : ‘‘Wonder 
why it was that Prank and Bertha broke off 
their engagement? I understood it was all 
arranged, even to the marriage day.’’ Dick : 
‘It was discovered that the wedding ring 
was made by non-union labor, so the clergy- 
man refused to perform the ceremony, and 
no other minister in town dares to do it.’’ 

A Dear FRgND. — Mortuary Keeper: 
‘*Looking for any one?"’ Visitor: *‘ Oi'm 
lookin’ fur my dear friend, Moik Mooli- 
ghan, who’s mysteriously disappeared. I, 
ud break my heart to find him dead. Oi 
loved that mon like a brother,”’ ‘ Has. he 
any marks by which you can identify him ?”’ 
‘¢ Vis: he do have a big sear on his fore- 
head where Oi hit him wid a brick.”’ 

A Srricr Mopernist: ‘‘ What do you 
think made Shylock refuse three thousand 
dueats in cash and continue to demand his 
pound of flesh? " “ I don’t know,"’ answered 
the man who didn't mean to be ghastly, but 
who has merely failed to acquire a familiar- 
ity with his subject. ‘I suppose the 
Beef Trust happened to be in a position to 
quote any prices it pleased just at that 
time.’’ 

Or No Consxqunnce. — Husband: “ You 
are asgloomyas an owl. Sulking because I 


can't get you that new bonnet, | suppose.”’ 
Wife: ‘‘No, I was only going over 
some old letters, that’s all. It’s nothing 


of importance. , Only a fit of the blues.” 
“ What letters ?”’ ‘‘ Love letters.’ ‘*Some 
you wrote?” ‘Some I received.” ‘Oh, 
mine, eh?” ‘‘ No, some I received before 





Ce 


I . it’s of no terice. None 
Laat vey. is your cola?” 
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SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


At ‘the age of two years Sylvia Paske, who is 
motherless, is taken by her father to the onvent of 
Ramnee Bhim Tal, N. W: Province of India, where 
she remains for more than 15 years, Mr. Paske 
takes no interest. in his daughter's welfare beyond 
sceing that the fees are regularly paid a once 
writing to the Sister Supesior to say that if syivia 
is not prepared to take the veil she is to leave the 
Convent at 18. Sylvia, however, is not 
lead al 84 of MS Fak mm sr ee oc er me | 
oowers she longs place © great wor 
a men and women. The ane arrives when she has 
to say “good-bye” to her dear friends at the convent 
and goes to stay with a Mr. and Mrs. “ock. This 
Mrs. Cock has a papas Sergeant Hammond, and it 
is her desire that “pee should marry him. Sylvia 
is indignant at such a , and determines at 
all costs to leave such a detestable woman, and we 
now find her at Oaleutta on her way to England as 
the maid of Mrs. Plummer, and who makes quite a 
confidante of her. At Malta she goes ashore, and, 
not knowing the ovil reputation of some of the streets, 
finds herseif surrounded by a gang of .desperadoes, 
and is only saved by the pape sy tate of Roger Hyde. 
Sylvia discovers that it is a trom easy matter to 


obtain work in London’ without a friend, especially’ 


when she is robbed ofthe only that could have 
oontes bees ne ter from Mrs. porte — 

nds a com on @ poor , an ether the 
falls funds 


manage to exist until one ill and their 
are exhausted. 
CHAPTER XY. 


ARS. DERING and her infirm old 
husband had returned to Eng- 
land, because, as she plain- 
pas fi §6lively told herfriends, ‘‘ Malta 
— did not suithim” ; butin truth, 
because she wished to be in London iri the 
season, and her wishes were ever his. 

She took asmall, luxuriantly-farnished 
house in Curzon-street, with a large rent 
and smal!—very small—accommodation, and 
there she prepared to receive her friends, 
including Roger Hyde, who ‘had obtained 
leave to England—had come home by a 
curious coincidence, in the same steamer, 
and was an almost daily visitor at the house. 
At five o'clock you were sure to find him 
sitting in the tiny drawing-room, with its 
dim, rose-tinted light, figuratively burning 
incense before the lady ofthe house. — 

She employed him int many ways—to 
change her books at Mudfé’s, send her in a 
supply of flowers and playts, and he went 
her errands to the stores. He also gave 
her tickets to concerts, boxes at the opera, 
and was quite invaluable ; but he was not a 
quarter so attentive to his rich old uncle, 
who lived in Portland-square. 

Mr. Robert Hyde was excessively proud 
of his smart, good-looking nephew, and 
liked to exhibit him arm-in-arm with him in 
the park, to have him to dine at his club, 
and to do a theatre afterwards. 

Roger fought shy of his relative’s society, 
and made the most surprising and ingenious 
excuses. His uncle was a parvenue, and 
Joved a lord with all his heart and soul. 
To his t grief his acquaintance was 
limited ; but the few noblemen he did know 
were seemingly ever in his mind, and their 
names often on his tongue. He delighted 
to batton-hole en acquaintance, and talk to 
him about ‘‘ my intimate friend the Earl of 
Searaway,’’ or ‘‘my dear old chum the 
Marquis of Burchester;’’ and ‘my second 
self the Duc de Fleury.” 

In his heart he knew very well that his 
acquaintance with any of these was small, 
and his listeners knew it too; but they dis- 
sembled—for old Hyde was rich, gave won- 
derful dinners, and had one of the best 
cellars in London; but Roger Hyde's ac- 
quaintance with the upper ten was not 
imaginary. He was ‘‘ hand and glove,” as 
bis uncle said, with half the young nobs in 
town. 

His mother had been well-born. Poor 
aod proud—she had married money, but 





| had not lived long enough to enjoy it. Her 
relatives had, looked after Roger in his 
th, and given him all they could endow 

im with—somewhat grand ideas, and fas- 
tidious tastes—and his rich uncle, delighted 
with his off-hand air, bold handsome face, 
and gentlemanly manners, had sent him to 
Eton, and put him into the army, with a 


hot ost allowance, He was“gratified to hear 
t 


young Hyde was the best polo player 
in his regiment, a capital cricketer, and 
quite a wonder at ‘‘ Snooker’s’’—after 
mess on guest nights that he sang a 
song, and was a most sporting and popular 
fellow. 
’ This was all very pleasant. Now Roger 
must pay his uncle for all his outlay, and 
for the fun he had had, by making a first- 
class match. An Earl’s daughter, she must 
be—Lady in her own right; but it did 
not matter if she had not sixpence in her 
pocket. 

Robert Hyde had an ample fortune, and 
he would give a good share of it to have the 
+ samen of talking to ‘‘my niece, Lady 

ary, Ethel, or Blanche Hyde.’’ 

It filled him with a glow of pride, as he 
stood in his club window, to see Master 
Roger strolling past arm-in-arm with some 
young sprig of nobility, or to be able to 
point him out at a theatre and say,— 

**Hulloa! Look at that young chap of 
mine down in the stalls, sitting between 
Lord Killicrankie and Sir Julian Rashley.’’ 

He had been looking up the peerage and 
making inquiries, ant had already secretly 
composed a list of a dozen oe ladies who 
would ‘‘do.’’ He insisted on conveyin 
Roger to dances, for which he had exert 
himself to get invitations, and stood in 
doorways, like some prond old dowager, 
watching his nephéw making himself agree- 
able to, and dancing with the prettiest girls 
in the room. 

It was Roger’s way to make himself agree- 
able to all women, more especially if they 
were young and pretty; and his uncle, n 
knowing this characteristic, built a super 
rcastle in the air, in his attentions to Lady 
Muriel Lacklands. 

Alas ! this castle was doomed to be dashed 
down, like a house of cards. He had the 
bad luck to sit beside two dowagers (old 
friends and gossips); and, as one of them 
was slightly deaf, he could not help hearing 
their conversation, and they treated their 
neighbour as if he bad no more intelligence 
than a pillar. What did this pursy, little 
red-faced man, with shaggy red eyebrows 
mean by coming to balls, and taking up 
room on sofas? After a good deal of con- 
versation, in which he had no interest, he 
pricked up his ears on hearing that magic 
spell to everyone—their own name. 

‘* Hyde, young Hyde, I wonder he is here! 
I wonder he comes to any honse where he 
is not likely to meet her!” 

“You mean Mrs. Dering?’’ said the 
dowager, with a smirk. 

‘Who else should I mean? I wonder she 
allows him so much liberty.” 

“Oh! She has to. He has to keep up 
appearances. He cannot be always there, 
and he is quite dependent on his uncle—a 
millionaire—who wants to make a brilliant 
match—an old parvenn in tallow!" 

** And who, of course, has never heard a 
word about Mrs. D.!” raising her painted 
eyebrows. 

** No, not likely! He would put a stop to 
her game. Sheis a designing wretch. You 
know she is old Dering’s second wife, and, 
for all her grand airs, a mere nobody. Her 
father was a bookmaker, and Deriny's 











| tetti family by his first wife won't 
ave anything to say to her; and, once he 
dies, she relapses into comparative poverty, 
All his money is settled on his children. He 
can only leave her his savings, and they 
can't be much !”’ 

“No. That must amount to nothing at 
all. Look at her dress, and her diamonds, 
and her carriages !” 

‘*T am told that Roger yee gave her 
that diamond necklace,’’ said the other, 
confidentially. 

‘“‘Oh!” drawing down the corners of her 
mouth. ‘She is a cunning woman. She 
keeps a correct appearance before the world 
as « model wife ;-and yet, as soon-asshe is 
a widow, she knows where to find a rich, 
good-looking fool, — younger than her- 
self, who will be her second husband, and 
she will make his money fly!” 

‘* His only chance is to fly now,"’ said the 
other, with a laugh. 

‘* Bot she wont let him. She is a regular 
spider, and he is fast in her web. He is 
fascinated like a poor fly, and their is no 
escape. And now to turn to another topic. 
Is it true that lady Earl’s second girl, that 
they say is painting in Italy, is in reality,in 
a madhouse near Blackheath ? ”’ 

Mr. Hyde had been listening attentively. 
His face was purple, with difficulty he re- 
strained his passion from breaking out 
openly. . 

So this was where Roger spent his time, 
in the little house in Curzon-street, when 
he believed him to be at Sandown races 
with Lord Shetland, or spending:a few days 
down near Ascot with the young Marquis of 
Carrabas. Instead of which he was runnir 
after a bookmaker’s daughter, a marri 
woman, and an adventuress, buying her 
diamonds too! 

And this was the reason he was so cool 
about marrying, retiring from the army, and 
settling down. And this beast of a woman 
kent him tied to her apron, and meant to 
marry him, and live on his (Robert Hyde's) 
money. Well, he would see abont that ! 

Roger was-rather surprised to find that 
his uncle had gone home before him, for 
generally he left late, and was also sur- 
prised when he ae A in to luncheon two 
days later at Portland-square, and to ask 
for a cheque—which was always willingly 
granted—to find his uncle very grumpy; 
and as to the cheque, he said he would “‘ see 
about it ’’—a most unusual remark. 

He declined his uncle’s offer to take him 
for a turn in the park. 

** And why could he not come ?”’ he asked, 
crossly. 

‘** Because he had an engagement.” 
‘* An engagement where ?”’ harshly. 

“To go down to Hurlingham with a 
friend.”’ 

** Man or woman ?’”’ 

‘* Why, a man, of course. Seton, of the 
Scots Greys.”’ 

**Then I won’t keep you. Don’t let me 
detain you,’’ with a sneer. 

Roger thought his uncle’s manner queer, 
but never divined the cause. It was the 
result of a touch of gout or indigestion that 
made him a little ‘* short.’’ 

He was not in Roger’s own rather fast, 
smart set, and he could not agg hear of 
Mrs. Dering elsewhere, he set is as 
separate as if one was in America and the 
other in Melbourne, and he was safe—so he 
thought. 

The instant he had rattled off in a hansow 
his uncle hailed another, and told the 
driver to follow. 

He had not far to go. Hansom number 
one drew up in Curzon-street, and Mr. 
Hyde got out and went into Wolmerhausen’s 
on pretence of an order, and waited and 
warchen. ( ; 
No. 402 was the number. In a short time 
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a pretty victoria came to the door which 
opened, and out sailed a tall, splendidly- 
dressed woman, with fair hair ar a white 
parasol, and r, and drove away. 

Mr. Hyde followed them to Hurlingham. 
He went inside and remained at a distance. 
He saw his foolish nephew plying this ad- 
venturess with wine and ices, and holding 
her parasol with reverent care. He saw 
looks and smiles and .nods—knowing nods 
and raised brows-—-among Roger's friends. 
He saw enough. He went to the gate and 
— out Mrs. Dering’s coachman, and 
said,— 

vn suppose you often drive that gentle- 
man ?’’ 

The man reddened and said —e 
merely stared the blank stare of a well- 
trained servant. 

“You need not be afraid to speak. -Heis 
my nephew, and here’s a tip for you,’’ offer- 
ing a sovereign. ‘‘I daresay he has had 
many a pleasant drive behind that smart 
pair of cobs? ”’ 

“ Well, sir, lexpect he has. He and my 
ae are old friends, and I drive him most 

ays,”’ 3 

Master, indeed | 

“So I sup - You need not mention 
that I havo been talking to you,” and he 
walked away. : ; 

For several days he nursed his wrath to 
keop it warm—not that it needed much 
nursing ; and then, hearing that Mr. Dering 
was dangerously ill, he sent for his nephew, 
who came most unsuspiciously to dinner, 
and was still anxious shou his cheque. 

When the servants had left the room— 
— 4 singularly gloomy meal—Mr. Hyde 

“‘ And go old dying!” 

Ifa biimb had exploded helote Rage of 
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the table he could not have been more 
startled, He was speechless. 

**It’s true, eh ? They say he can’t last a 
week ?’’ 

‘*I did not know you knew him,”’ faltered 
the other. } 

“* Oh, I know a great deal more than you | 
imagine. I know where you go when you | 
pretend you are going to Lord’s, or Kew, 
or Sandown. 1 saw the man you took to 
Hurlingham,, you unmitigated young Jiar!”’ 
lashing himself into a fury as he spoke. 

Roger turned white. He, too, had a bad 
temper, but he knew he had lied freely to | 
his uncle, and felt ashamed of the fact. | 
Lying did not come natural to hin—except- 
ing about her. 

** What have you tosay, sir? ’’ shouted the 
other. 
*‘ All is fair in love and war,’’ muttered 
Roger. 
**Love! Child stealing, you.mean! She | 
is old enough to be your mother—a married 
woman—a penniless, scheming adventuress 
—a bookmaker’s daughter!’ foaming at 
the mouth as he spoke. ‘‘ If you marry her 
you will never see a shilling of my money 
—and that I swear. I’d sooner endow a 
home for dogs, or a lunatic asylum.’’ 

4 of course I can’t marry anyone on my 


pay. ’ 
‘* No, I should think not, and now I'll 
clinch the matter. You are a slippery | 
customer; and you think, I daresay, you | 
could marry her, and then talk me round. 
I'll have no more shilly-shallying to put you 
out of danger. I give -you a chance, sir. 
If you are married in three months from to- | 
day—not to a widow—I will treble your | 
ihc cnet ten thousand oe, “ 
y youa the country. If; on 
other oe ar this aay three incatthe you 











‘* WHLL,”’ MRS, DERING SAID, *‘ WHAT IS YOUK NSWS? HOW HAVE YOU BREN ?”’ 


are still a bachelor, you can try how you 
like living on lieutenaat’s pay—one hundred. 
and twenty pounds a year—and finding out 
of that quarters, mess bill, band, regimental 
subscriptions, clothes, uniform, washing, 
and wages, for you will never get another 
penny from me!”’ 

Roger stared at his uncle in stupefaction. 
Had he gone mad? Had he taken too much 
port wine? No, he seemed quite sane and 
sensible, and terribly in earnest. 

“Why should you force me to marry, 
whether I will or not? I have lots of time. 
Tam only five-and-twenty. You never mar- 
ried at all.”’ 

‘*] force you to marry because you are a 
weak-minded young idiot! And if I don’t 
see you safely tied up you will be made a 
fool of. Have youasked that Dering woman 
to marry you?’’ 

‘* What! and her husband alive? ”’ ' 

**'That’s no answer, you shufilling rascal ! 
Have you, or have you not, on your honour 
as a gentleman? ’”’ 

‘*On my honour, as a gentleman, I have 
not!’’ 

* You admire her? ”’ 

“ Certainly I do! Ladore her! She is the 
best and purest, as she is the most beanti- 
ful woman in the world! ’’ 

‘‘ There, there, spare me that trash, for 
goodness sake! She is ascheming, painted 
Jezebel, and forty, ifshe is an hour!" 

‘¢ T will not listen to a word against hegl/? 
cried Roger, jumping to his feet, and boil 
ing with passion. . 

“+ Very well, then. You bad better ring 
for a hansom and go, for I shal) say what 
please at my owntable. We had better not 
meet until we have cooled down a bit ; and, 
remember, 1 will only give you three 
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months from to-day, and no widows. Many 
@ young man would jump at my offer!” 
‘“* Kick it from him, you mean!” said his 


nephew. ‘] am my own master. This is 4 
free country. No man is compelled to marry 
by order. lam no slave!”’ 


‘* Yes, you are—a slave to the luxuries 
and refinements of life, to public opinion, 
and to Robert Hyde, who likes a good club, 
good cattle, good cheer! And now I'll 
wish you good-night! ” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Roeser walked back to his lodgings in 
Jermyn street in a towering passion. He 
had a hot temper—snch as generally goes 
with auburn hair, and many a rash act had 
it cost him, acts which he had invariably 
reason to " 

in spite his uncle’s mandate he re- 
paired to Ourzon.street next day. The 
blinds were down ; there was crape on the 
knocker. Mr. De was dead. The house, 
had he bat known it, was full of Mr. Der- 
ing’s family, and matters were not very 
comfortable for his handsome widow. He 
wrote her a note of condolence ; and a few 
days later he received a letter from her, 
begging him to call on her in a private hotel 
in Kensington. 

He found her very composed, dressed in 
deep and mest becoming weeds. She had 
left Ourzon-street.. The eruelty and un- 
kindness of her step-children was beyond 
belief; and now. that she was a widow, 
and left badly off, she had but few friends 
she could count on, but she counted on 
him, she explained with well-feigned emo- 
tion. ; 

‘* Yes, She might always do so,"' heassured 
her eagerly. ‘‘ Whether rich or poor I shall 
always be at your service.!’ 

*Poor!’’ with an ineredulous smile. 
** You can never be poor!’’ 

“Can I not? My uncle is an odd man, 
you know. He has taken it into his head 
that J must marry.” 

“Of course you must marry,’’ she 
answered, with decision. 

** And within three months ! ’' in a heart- 
broken tone. 

‘* In three months! ’’ she echoed, with a 
start, and mentally asked herself, dare she 
vénture to brave Mrs. Grundy to that ex- 
tent. Before he could tell her any further 
details another visitor was announced, and 
he had no opportunity of speaking with 
her again alone that day, nor for several 
weeks. 

“She was laid up with diptheria, and then 
she went down to Dover for a change; and 
when there she sent for him, and he ran 
down for the day, and waited on her in her 
cheery lodgings in Waterloo crescent. She 
looked paler and much pulled down and 
aged —yes, aged. She might now be 
taken for thirty-five, though, of course, she 
br nothing like that, he remarked to him- 
self. ; 

** Weli,’’ she said, as she leant back in an 
arm-chair in the bow window, facing him. 
‘** What is your-news? How have you 
been-? ”’ 

‘*Very anxious about you,’ he answered, 
promptly. 

** Yes, | suppose so, and it was very, very 
good of you to send those lovely flowers, 
and all sorts of nice things, and all the new 
magazines when I was getting better! Of 
eourse I could not write, much less see you. 
fer fear of the infection ; but the moment 1 
éame’ down and was out of quarantine, I 
sent for you as you see.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered moodily. 

‘And what news of your wicked old 


uncle? Is not the three months nearly 
up?” 


‘Are you not nervous. What is the | 
penalty ? *’ 

“ The penalty, if 1 am not married by the 

twentieth November, is that I am cut off 

with the traditional shilling.”’ 

‘What ?'’ she echoed, half-rising to her 

feet. 


‘* Yes, I believe he means it.’’ 

** And if you do marry ? "’ she inquired. 

‘¢ My allowance trebled, a place purchased 
for me, and ten thousand pounds settled ex- 
elusively on Mrs. Roger Hyde.” 

Mrs. Dering coloured. After all she 
would throw over Mrs. Grondy. They 
would be married quite quietly, in Dover, 
at the parish chareh, Jnst walk in some 
morning before breakfast at the Lord War- 
den, and cross to Paris by the midday 
boat. No one would ask to see the date of 
their wedding, and they could return to 
Pngland in a year's time, quite an old Darby 
re Joan. Ten-thonsand pounds settled on 
her, that was not bad; and Roger, what a 
good-looking boy he was! She had not 
played her ecards. ill, after all. Her own 
income was a bare three hundred per annum 
—a mere trifle to a lady of her extravagant 
tastes, and out of the question for her to 
live on it. She would be married in grey, 
second mourning, a neat travelling gown, 
and get her troussean in Paris. All these 
ideas flocked through her brain in about two 
minutes, whilst Roger sat in unaccustomed 
silence, his face unusually grave, his eyes 
bent on the grey October sea. 

“Well, Roger?’’? she asked, with an 
assumed smile: *‘ And have you made up 
your mind? Who is she to be?’’ 

‘There is one person she must not be,!’ 
he said, in a half-strangled voice. : 

“And that is?’’ withsmiling interroga- 
tion. — 

** A widow.” 

Asilence, during which she gazed at him 
with a pair of incre@ulous eyes staring out 
of a white, blank face. : 

‘* What? Explain!’’ she said, hoarsely. 

“He said he made one stipulation—n 
widows !"” 

** He—he must have heard or suspected 
something.” 

**He had heard of you—he said so.’’ 

And all Mrs. Dering’s visions were dis- 
pe'led at one fell stroke. 

She took some time in trying to realise 
the position; and her visitor said at 
last,— 

‘*T may not marry the only woman in the 
world; and I shall not marry anyone 
else!”’ 

‘* What! and be disinherited! Nonsense ! 
Not to be thought of. I am’ your best 
friend, and I give you a-friend's advice. Is 
there any other stipulation ? ”’ 

** None.” 

‘*Then marry. Take him at his word, 
and choose someone who will nobly avenge 
you and mé.”’ 

**T have only a fortnight left. Who would 
marry me in that time?’’ he asked, scorn- 
fully. 

* Plenty ofgirls. And now, as your 
time is so short, and your object so import- 
ant, I won’t keep you. You shall have 
some tea, and go back by the five o’clock 
train, so as to begin your search for a wife 
early to-morrow.’’ 

** But I don’t wast a wife.”’ 

** Do you want to be a pauper?” losing 
patience. ‘‘Instead of driving, to have to 
walk; instead of riding, ditto? Shabby 
clothes, cold meat, water to drink? My 
dear, goud Roger, if you try it for a week 
you will soon grow tired of poverty. You 
can never stay in the service. I aw sure I 
don't know what is to become of you.’’ 

** Never mind me; but tell me your 








‘Tt is,”’ he returned, stolidly. 
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I shall go abroad fora while. And 1 shal) 
expect, long before that, to hear of your 
marriage. Don't let any sentimental ideas 
stand in the way of your actual existence ; 
and, maybe, some day your wife and J wil! 
be very good friends.”’ 

** Not likely! ’’ sharply, galled by the in- 
difference she had shown to his news. 

* Pray, why not?” 

“When ate you and any lady ever 
friends? ”' 

“* Now, Reger, if you are going to be dis* 
agreeable, I shall send you away. As it is, 
you haye only half an hour to have a cup of 
tea and get to the station,”’ 

Whilst Roger-was in Dover—or, rather, 
travelling from that seaport—his uncle, 
who happened to be in the neighbourhood 
of Jermyn-street, thought he woald look in 
and see if he was at home, 

He was shown up to his si -room—a 
carelessly arranged, comfortable apart- 
ment. The chimney piece was covered 
with notes, invitation cards, and pipes. 
Some Moorish rugs lay on the floor, and 
Moorish brass trays stood on a cabinet. 
There was @ sporting paper on the table, 
ab army paper, a halt-smoked cigarette, and 
an open telegram ! 

Mr. Robert Hyde perused it without the 

smallest compunction or a moment's hesita- 
tion. It ran thus,— 
‘*Mrs. Dering, 9, Waterloo crescent, Dover 
to Roger Hyde, 520, Jermyn street, 
London. 

“Come to me today. Am longing to see 

oO we 

‘* And that's where be is; and mueh good 
it shall do him!” said the old gentleman, 
stamping about the room: ‘tI “my 
bands of him! If eat him off! §0 much 
for bringing up other people’s children | ” 

At that uspropitious moment the door 
opened, and the prodigal nephew walked in, 
in hat and overcoat, with a damp evening 
paper in sis hand. 

** Well, sir.’ said the visitor, squaring up 
to him. ‘*f suspect that I know where you 
have beens To see that woman in Dover. 
Now, no lies—have you?”’ 

** Yes, T have,”’ he rejoined, with flashing 
eyes. 

** Are you married to her? ”’ 

* No, Lam not. Il wish I was!’’ 

** Wish you were! Very well! Mind you, 
Tama man of my word, and I'll keep my 
promise, you young raseal! You marry, or 
you'll be a pauper by this day fortnight. 
I'll be hanged! I’ve pampered you too 
mach, you young puppy!” 

““And who am 1 to marry, pray? Per- 
haps you wifi] do the courting and proposing 
yourself, since I bave no wiil, and you have 
rather the law Im your own hands?" said 

Roger, furiously. 

‘‘ Anyone you like, and be hanged to you ! 
Anyone sooner than that white-faced 
schemer. A beggar of the streets, if you 
choose, as long as she is a lady.” 

‘Eh,’ with a queer tightening of the 
lips, ‘A beggar out of the streets! You 
area man of your word, remember. Since 
you are so determined 1 amto marry I sha!i 
marry. Yes, you shall have a niece by this 
day fortnight,’ looking at him with a 
strange expression ; 

** See that I have, then,’’ said the elder 
man, shaking with rage, and snatching up 
his hat with a trembling hand. “If not, 
you never see me or a penny of my money 


*¢ You have not given me much time, you 
know,’’ said the other, also in a towering 
passion; ‘* but as long as it is not a widew, 
she will do 1 suppose? "* 

** As long as she’s not a widow, a woman 
years older than yourself, a painted Jeze- 





pians?’’ he pleaded. 
** Oh, I shall stay here and recruit. Then 


bel. I don’t. care if'she is the devil,’ aad 
with this rash statement he fling bimizelt 
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out of the room, clattered downstairs, and 
banged the door in a manner that shook the 
windows in their sashes. 

His nephew watched at the window, and 
looked after him with wrathful eyes. 

“J am to marry whether ! like it or no, 
and within a fortnight, or I am to be a 
beggar. By Jove! I'll pay him out. If 
I'm not a beggar I’ll marry one—the first 
decent looking pauper I see in the street. 
He wants a niece, a lady of title, who will 
reflect credit on him, and as I am not likely 
to get hold of one immediately, and he is 
afraid of Mrs. Dering, Iam to be chained 
ap in matrimony to someone at once. I'll 
go out and look for the future Mrs. Roger 
this very moment. No time like the present, 
and no time to lose!” 

His passion was more lasting than his 
uncle's, if not so loud and violent, and his 
mind was in a ferment of fury as he walked 
onwards, he scarcely knew where. As he 
could not marry the only woman he cared 
two straws about it did not matter who he 
gave his hand to. They would part outside 
the registry office. She, having secured 
him his future prospects, and he, giving her 
his name and a certain weekly allowance, it 
would be entirely a matter of business, and 
aterrible punishment for his uncle, never 
casting a thought at the future punishment 
he might be storing up for himself, or that 
he was foolishly bent on cutting off his nose 
to spite his face. 

Why did he not go and call on some of 
his uncle's wealthy friends, with families of 
wamarried daughters, and woo and win and 
wed some good-looking, well-educated city 
girl, who would not be averse to such a 
hurried wedding, with such an eligible and 
good-looking bridegroom? He never cast a 
thought to the Misses Gollsack, or the 
Misses. Hart or the Misses Brown-White, 
but turned into the Strand that dull Novem- 
ber afternoon to meet his fate ; and she met 
him, or, rather, accosted him-—a poor, 
starved-looking girl with a box of matches 
in her hand. : 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“Buy some matches, please sir?’ said a 
low voice close to him. It was not the 
usual street whine. It was a cultivated 
aceent, with a ring of despair in its plead- 


ing. 

He halted and looked hard at the girl. 
She was keeping close to the shadow of the 
houses, as if ashamed to be seen—a slight, 
thin creature, with a shawl] over ber head, 
tendering four match boxes in an all bat 
skeleton hand. Her face was stamped with 
the word. starvation! Her cheeks were 
hollow, her- nose and cheekbones prominent, 
her eyes cavernous. y 

_“ Buy some matches! four boxes a penny, 
sir!”’ she repeated, faintly, ‘‘ and -for 
Heaven's sake-——,’’ 

As he looked at her sharply her languid 
eyes brightened, Sara Parr, the famished 
match-setler, had recognised a familiar face 
—-the face of the man who rescued her in 
the streets of Valetta. 

Would he know her again? No, not he. 
the episode of Mrs. Plummer’s maid had 
almost faded from his memory, and he barely 
recalled her as seen by the street lamps, as 
a tall, handsome girl with an erect carriage, 
and a pair of fine grey eyes. He never 
dreamt of connecting her with this wan, 
Sharp-featured match-seller. 

The suppressed misery in r voice 
touched him. He put his Beadolh 
pocket and found a florin, which he gave 
Her, 

 Lhave no change! ”’ she faltered. 

“T don’t want any. Keep it, and the 
matches too!’ 

‘* Please take the matches? '’ offering him 
her whole stock. ‘ Please do?” 


— = 


** My good girl, what on earth would I do 
with a dozen boxes of matches? You seem 
badly off. Keep them yourself!" 

“Thank you, sir. I am in great straits, or 
I would not accept charity. Only——’’ 

** You speak like a gentlewoman,”’ he in- 
terrupted suddenly. ‘‘ Are you a lady ?”’ 

**IT was brought up as one,’’ she said, 
eam “IT have had a good educa- 
tion.”’ 

‘Will you walk alongside of me for a 
moment. I want to ask you a question or 
two if you don’t mind answering. How old 
are you?” 

‘1 am nineteen ! ”’ 

** And married ? ”’ 

“No. Oh no!” 

** Nor likely to be ?”’ 

** Nor-tikely to be !’’ she echoed, emphati- 
eally. 

“Will you come down with me to the 
Temple Station? I want to make you a pro- 
position.”’ 


Had it been anyone but Mr. Roger Hyde 
she would have shaken him off, and hurried 
away to buy bread and tea with that blessed 
two shillings. 

She was so hungry, so faint with want, 
she could scarcely keep up with her com- 
panion, who strode away in silence, and 
hurried down the steps to the Underground 
ahead of her, his mind in blaze of a new 
‘idéa, and a project of revenge. 

This beggar wasalady. She was young, 
and unmarried. She fulfilled the conditions 
toaT. Once bélow, he said,— 

** Come and sit here on one of these seats, 
I want to talk to you seriously for five 
‘minutes, and we cannot do that in the 
‘street, and if I took you into a confec- 
tioner's——”’ 

‘* You would té ashamed to be seen with 
me !’’ she supplemented. 

**No; but I can talk better here. You 
see before you a man who will son be in 
your own plight—-selling matclies or beg- 
ging bread.”’ 

She uttered a faint exclamation. 

“* And my ouly way out of my present fix 
is to marry!” 

She was silent. Why was he telling her 
this? -He was perfectly sober—then he 
must be mad ! 

**My uncle, a rich man, has brought me 
up as his heir. He has taken it into his 
head that I want to marry a widow whom he 
hates. To prevent that he has ordered me 
to provide myself with.a wife by a certain 
date—that is, in a fortnight’s time. She 
must be young—younger than myself, a 
lady, and not previously a wife. You embody 
everything—-will you marry me?” , 

‘*]-——!”" uw long pause. ‘' You must be 
joking ?"’ rising as she spoke. 

‘* No, never more serious in all my life,” 
detaining her a moment by her shawl. 
‘*It’s a precious grave business for me. 
Where am I to lay my hand on a gir) in 
‘society who would marry me in such a short 
time? If f had six weeks—but I have only 
twelve days—and it's only a matter of form. 
We meet and marry before the registrar of 
your parish and go oar several ways. We 
need never meet again,’’ he said, consol- 
ingly. 

** And what would be the good of this to 
either of us?’”’ 

‘*Much. In the first place, you need no 
longer sell matches in the streets. You 
would have a comfortable home over your 
head, good food, and good clothes. I would 
naturally support you, and make you an 
allowance paid regularly.”’ 

**And for you?’’ she inquired sharply. 

‘For me? I shall not be cut off with a 
shilling. I shall continue in the service. I 





ishall still be nry uncle’s heir, and enjoy the 
‘good things of life, once | can proture my 









The gir! took the turning without a word. | 


marriage certificate, and show him that I 
have carried out his orders,”’ 

** But won’t he wish to see me?’ 
slowly. 

‘No, it is not in the bond. I suppose he 
forgot it. I am not bound to produce the 
lady. Myleaveisup. I am going back to 
Malta in three weeks. No chance of an ex- 
tension; and now it is time for me to tell 
you my name. It is Roger Hyde. I am a 
lieutenant in the Roya! Privateers, now 
stationed at Valetta. The only two things 
I care much about are my regiment, and-— 
and this lady that I cannot marry. I have 
to give her up, for I could not drag her into 
beggary; and I don't want to give up the 
other, and I must unless | become a Benedict 
within a stated time.’ 

Sara ran her mind quickly over the sug- 
gestion, and tried to look at it clearly from 
every point of view. Poor starved girl! 
Her mental faculties were sharpened by 
hunger on one side, plenty of comfort for 
her dying friend. No more cold streets and 
bare struggle for existence, verging on 
absolute want. No more rags aad match- 
selling and misery and hunger, and near 
prospect of grim death. No more thoughts 
of the river as her own end when Jessie 
would have passed away. 

And for this she was to exchange the 
hopes that all girls have of love, liappiness 
and marriage. This marriage was a mere 
form. And after all, why not abandon what 
was never likely to be hers? Who would 
care for—in her own status—a gaunt, 
starved creature like herself ? 

She might easily resign her prospects. She 
thought, with a faint smile, she had better 
grasp the substance and abandon the 
shadow. Once lifted out of dire poverty 
and debt she might prosecute her researches 
with respect to Mr. Paske. Without money, 
or clothes, or friends she was powerless. 
This eager-eyed young man was her step- 
ping stone to all. And then, though she 
was actually making a sordid bargain, and 
selling, so to speak, her birthright for a 
mess of pottage, that same mess of pottage 
would save her from famishing, and soften 
the last hours of ber only friend at this side 
of the grave, poor Jessie, who had only had 
a stale crust of bread soaked in water the 
whole of that day, who had no fire in her 
room, no light, and only one thin dlanket 
on her bed. 

‘* Well, you are taking a good while to 
make uo your mind,’ said young Hyde. 
* You are evidently not going to jamp at 
my offer ?’’ 

‘*No, but T will consider it. You think 
you are grating me an enormous favour, I 
suppose? You see me, shabby, cold, and 
halt-starved, a beggar in the streets, with- 
out a coin in the world except what you 
have given me; but I am telling you, to 
save you from poverty, mach that a woman, 
a young woman, holds dear. I can never, I 
must never, know love or a lover, or a hus- 
hand, or a home, of my own free will, to 
bestow myself in marriage. I am not much 
to bestow, but I must think before I take so 
tremendons & step, for you and me. Sup- 
posing, some day, you see some one you 
wish to marry ?’’ she suggested, drily. 

‘* Not I,’’ very firmly. ‘* That is all over 


she said, 


for me.’ 
‘‘ What? Why, you can’t be more than 
three-and-twenty."’ 


‘* Five-and-twenty last birthday. And 
some day You may meet some one you would 
like to spend your life with. How will that 

9” 


“The chance is small; and, such as it is, 
‘must give it up. But please leave me for 
laefeve aiinutes whilst I think. In my case, 


‘the flesh is willing to clinch your bargain— 





oh, so willing—-but the spirit holds back. "’ 
*“ Well, I will leave you for ten mint tes 


‘ 
€ 
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to yourself, and then you will be able to 
tell me yea or nay.”’ 

He rose and walked over to the bookstall 
and bovght an even paper, and read it 

uite com ly, whilst she paced up and 

own in the dim, darkest end of the plat- 
form, lost to view in clouds of steam and 
— and as she walked, she said to her- 
self,— . 


; MS sce I agree? Shall I do it—shall 
After all, she had two shillings. They 


need not starve for several days, yes. But 
after that ? 

She might again go out selling matches, 
and with what success? How many had 
she sold that day ? . 

Providence had thrown this offer in her 
way. [t would be wicked to reject it. After 
all, she would never probably see this 
Roger Hyde again, and she was saving him 
from beggary in the future. If he saved 
her from starvation in the present, they 
would at least be quits. She would say 
“ yes.” 

In ten minutes’ time they met once more 
on the bench—under Pears’ advertisement 
of scented soap—and he said,— 

‘* Have you made up your mind ?”’ 

** Yes. I will take your offer.”’ 

é Good,’’ 

“With a few words on my side first, 
please.’’ 

‘Allright. Fire away!’’ he said, impet- 
uously. 

“* After the compact we need never meet, 
need we?’’ 

‘No, but I must know your where- 
abouts.”’ 

“Very well, you shall.’”’ 

** And I will pay you ten pounds a month 
without fail, and o an account for you 
at my bankers, who will pay the money to 
your address.”’ Re 

“The half will be sufficient in future, 
but I must have fifty pounds at once."’ 

“ Yes, for clothes, of course, glancing at 
her dress. 

** No, for necessaries. For debt, for coal, 
and light and food—for a friend, who is 
dying.” 

‘* Male or female ?’’ rather sharply. 

** A girl, my own age. Only for her sake 
I would never do it; no, never.” 

**And where do you live?” not noticing 
her remark. 

‘** Forwood’s Rents, Ashford-court, White- 
chapel,’’ 

He scribbled the address down on his 
shirt cuff, and then said,— 

** Your nanie, please ?”’ 

She hesitated, and then answered,— 

es a Paske.”’ 

“Which you will retain, I suppose ?”’ 

** Certainly, if you wish it.’’ 

‘* Just as you please, as long as you are 
legally Sylvia Hyde. Paske! Surely I know 
the name! "’ 

**T must go now,”’ she’said, hastily. 

** Wait a second or two. This is Friday. 
We can be married on next Friday at the 
nearest registry office to your digtings. 
Please find it out, and send me a line to 
the Junior Army and Navy, will you?’’ 

“eé Very well,”’ 

**T’ll meet you there at whatever hour 
you name.”’ 

“e Yes.’’ 

**And meanwhile you will want money. 
Here are five sovercigns and a five-pound 
note. Lucky! had them. J won at whist 
at the club yesterday. Afterwards, we 
will arrange all details ; and now LI won’t 
detain you any longer. Good-bye.”’ 

Mi bye,’ she said, and flitted away 
like a ghost. 

And so. that shabby, emaciated fer. ») + in 
the shawl and black skirt was the iuurc 
Mrs. Roger Hyde! A pity his uncle could 








not see her. In allying himself to such a 
scarecrow he felt that he was guilty of no 
disloyalty to the queen of his heart, his 
peerless enchantress, Marion Dering. 
Foolish young man. Had he but known 
the real truth, he had that hour made a 
splendid bargain; and Marion Dering— 
passé, blase, scheming Sybarite, with her 
sham emotions, sham age, sham complexion, 
was not worthy to kneel down and black 
Sylvia Paske’s broken, patched old shoes ! 


(To be continued next week.) 


_— 


(This story commenced in No. 2000. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 








Woman Against Woman. 
By Effie- Adelaide Rowlands, 


Author of “Flower of Fate,'’ ‘* Unseen 
Fires,’ &e., &c. 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Lord Greville and a party of friends are yatching 
and have put into Ostend for » few hours. His 
brother, Lord Dunstan, bas strayed away from the 
rest of the party, and Lord Greville feeling anxious 
has gone in search of him. While strollinground a 
less frequented part of the town he is stopped by a 
woman who asks assistance, which is readily given. 
On returning to his friends he finds that they have 
accidentally met Mrs. Archdale and her daughters, 
and it is at the earnest request of Lord Dunstan that 
they decide to remain another night at- Ostend. 
lone Archdale meets with an accident while: on 
board the Pearl, and which detains her for several 
days. Arriving in England Greville finds that Mrs. 
Archdale and her daughters have arranged to stay 
very close to bis own Yorkshire seat. Mrs. Archdale 
plays her cards so adroitly that in the end Greville 

roposes to Ione, despite the protest of his friend 
Bick Fraser. 





CHAPTER IX. 


ICK FRASER left the castle that 
i same evening, or rather late 
afternoon, before Greville had 

@| returned from his ride to the 
= Priory. 

He made some business excuse to his 
aunt. 

He loved her far too well to let her guess 
that anything was wrong between Greville 
and himself; and he left a little seribbled 
note for his cousin, in which he said, in his 
own honest, straightforward way, that if he 
had said or done anything to grieve one 
who was dear to him as a friend, not only 
as a relative, he regretted it from the 
bottom of his heart. 

‘‘This has been our first quarrel,’ he 
wrote. ‘1 trust it may never be repeated. 
Iam off to town immediately. I shall say 
nothing tu Aunt Catherine. 1 am sure it 
would fret her to think you and I had come 
to loggerheads. But 1 leave it in your 
hands, and if you think it wise to enlighten 
her, I can offer no objection. I have only 
another word to say, Greville, and that is 
from my heart. If there is ever anything I 
ean do for you, any way in which I can 
serve you, big or little, you may rest 
assured you will find me ready and willing. 
Yours as ever, DioK.’’ 

The loudly-expressed regret of Lord 
Dunstan, who was home for two days’ shoot- 
ing, from his army tutors, having left ton 
for good, was @ little balm to Mr, Fraser's 
injured feelings, and his aunt’s tender en- 
treaties to hear from and see him soon 
again, sent him away with something like a 
tear in his eye. 

He reproached himself all the way to 
town. 

Greville’s last words rang in his ears,— 

‘*] mean to ask Lone Archdale to be my 
wife.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps,’’ Dick said to himself, ruthfully, 
‘he would never have done this if I had 








—— ——— 


not made him angry. What a fool I was to 
speak. I don't often let my temper get the 
better of my wisdom, but that is not much 
consolation now. If I thought he had only 
said that to vex me. But no, Greville is 
not the chap to do a thing of that sort, and 
by this time I expect he has put his head 
well into the noose. I only hope to 
Heaven that the future will be better than 
I expectand fear.’’ 

A day later a letter reached him in town. 
Tt was from Lady Barrackbourne announc- 
ing the engagement. 

Dick could read through the lines, and he 
understood easily that _ the — countess, 
although she said nothing, was not only 
surprised but a little disappointed at the 
the event. 

Of course; Mr. Fraser knew very well 
that, in the opinion of worldly people, this 
surprise on the part of his aunt would be 
considered almost absurd; but he knew 
also most thoroughly that Lady Barrack- 
bourne had been actuated first by feelings 
of hospitality and kindness in making her 
home so free to the Archdales, and then by 
a sort of affection for a pretty charming 
et a8 Ione cleverly represented herself 
to 


Dick Fraser swore a little beneath his 
breath as he came upon one sentence in the 
countess's letter. 

‘* Mrs. Archdale demurred alittle at first. 
She said, and most truly, that Ione is so 
young; but she has allowed herself to be 
over-ruled, and as soon as Colonel Archdale 
is made acquainted with the news she will 
give her consent at once. I can only pray 
with all my heart that Ione will do all in her 
power to give my boy the happiness he 
deserves. 1 have no fear for her future! 
A wother is proverbially proud, you know, 
Dick; but you also know that I speak with 
reason. My dear son has never given me 
one single moment's pain or anxiety! In 
all his life he has been my comfort and my 
joy! lone has won a treasure ! 

**Mrs..Archdale demurred a little at 
first,’’ Dick repeated, savagely. ‘‘It is 
enough to make a saint swear to have to 
stand by quietly and see that hypocrite 
and clever humbug playing with. simple, 
straightforward folk like so many pup- 
pets! Yot my hands are tied. Greville has 
every right to shut me up. All men hate 
to be interfered with in matters like these. 
Probably I should be just the same 
myself.” 

He was dressing for a dinner. and a re- 
ception afterwards, and he tied his tie in 
an aggrieved fashion, forhe felt assured, 
however much he might accuse himself he 
would never do as Greville was doing, 

He ought to have married one of the 
Westberry girls, or that pretty Kthel, 
Lady Caledonia’s eldest girl—somebody in 
his own set! Whoever heard of the Arch- 
dales?’’ he mused, as he rolled off in a han- 
som to hisdinner, ‘ Why, for ought we 
know, they may be a set of thieves, or 
worse! I must say I thought Greville had 
more pride in his name and race! ”’ 

He arrived at his destination in a very 
bad temper, although he was particularly 
fond of his hostess, and sincerely liked her 
bright, merry girls. 

*“ You look as crossas two sticks.!*’ one 
of these latter said te him in the course of 
dinner. Rah 

They were old friends, and sho was 
privileged to say what she liked to Dick 
Fraser, By degrees her laughter and 
teasing thawed his bad humour. He tried 
to dismiss Greville’s folly from his mind. 
He might have succeeded altogether had 
his affection for his aunt and cousin been 
less sincere ; but, as it was, although he be- 
came more philosophical, he could not rid 
his mind of an uncomfortable feeling —*% 
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sort of yvemonition of evil to come to those 
at Barrackbourne in the future. 

“You must wake up and be very amusing, 
please, Dick! '’ his hostess said, when they 
met in the drawing-room. ‘I don’t expect 
my ae oy | guests until after 
eleven. You know Miss Martingale is 
coming on after her performance at the 
Classic?" 

“Js she, by Jove!’’ Dick exclaimed. 
“She goes out very rarely ! "’ 

‘She always comes to me!*’ was the 
reply delivered with some pride, ‘‘ and to- 
night she has a special reason for coming, 
she wants to bring a girl to sing, something 
very good, so she says ; and a recommenda- 
tion from Miss Martingale is worth having, 
you know !’’ 

“ Another new singer!” observed Dick. 
struggling with and conquering a yawn. 
“Their nameis legion Why you yourself, 
my dear friend have launched a good two 
or three hundred ! '’ 

“Confine yourself to facts, my clever 
Dick, and don’t go to sleep! Look! thereis 
Aline Meredith simply imploring you to go 
and talk to her. Why,’’ the handsome, 
good-natured hostess said, ‘‘ Why you don’t 
make up your mind to ma Aline I can’t 
think ! 1 am sure she would jump at you !”’ 

“The prospect is alarming. hate any- 
thing that jumps! ’’ said Mr. Fraser, as he 
rose from his chair, ‘and I don’t want a 
wife jast yet, thank you! ’’ 

“You men of to-day don’t know 
what you do want !’’ was the retort.- ‘‘You 
are too lazy and tiresome for words. Now 
Dick,do be sweet | You can be so amusing if 
you like. If you wanted to go to sleep for 
a week, why didn’t you stay at Barrack- 
bourne ?’’ 

“Because Barrackbourne turned me 
out!’ Dick answered, half lightly, and half 
in earnest, 

He went across to the girl named, who 
received him with much warmth. She had 
long since lost her heart to the looking 
nonchalant young barrister, and would have 
gladly bestowed her wealth—the outcome 
of her father’s industry in trade—upon the 
Hon. Richard Fraser if he had been in the 
least inclined to take the same, which, it 
may as well be stated, he was not. 

The evening wore away; the crowd of 
guests grew and grew. Although it was 
late October the rooms were crowded with 
notabilities, both social and otherwise. 

tly Dick caught a glimpse of a clas- 
sical head, with clear-cut features, and a 
dignified, almost a regal pose. 

_“* There is Miss Martingale!” he said to 
his companion, ‘‘ a beautiful woman, but so 
cold | @ looks like a bit of statuary! ”’ 

This hostess was flitting past,and stopped 
to whisper in his ear. 

“The new girl is just going to sing. Now 
is your time to escape ; or, if you do stay, 
just keep as much » athe as you can at this 
end of the room!” 

‘Oh! let us stay!" the girl beside him 
said. He had long since left Miss Meredith 
to be amused by others, ‘I love sing- 

1”? Dick 


ing.” 

** What a thing it is to be yo 
said half to himself with a smile. leaned 
his tall figure against the wall and gave a 
sigh. Another painful ten minutes to be 
endured for society's sake! What a curious 
thing it was that this sort of thing should 
be called pleasure ! 

Everybody was talking loudly, earnestly, 
laughing, rting, chatting, when the piano 
was tirst touched. 

“‘Lulways feel so sorry for anyone who 
sings for the first time,” the girl beside him 
said to Dick. 





“ Decidedly. You are very young!” he 
answered, with a smile to tone down his 
eynicigm, 





The crowd buzzed on just the same de- 
spite the imploring ‘* Hush!’’ from the 
hostess ; and then above it, and mingling 
with it, rose a woman's voice—a little 
uncertain, a little tremulous, but rich 
and -warm, like the heart of a rose in 
summer. 

The song was an Italian one—a little 
sighing serenade that seemed to bring a 
touch of mellow sunshine and glory of 
deep blue sky into the London drawing- 
room. 

Dick was yawning as the voice began, but 
as he listened his eyes cleared and his face 
grew interested. His love for music was a 
passion, 

“Lady De Courcy has found a swan at 
last !’” he said, balf to himself. 

Everybody was listening. It was not a 
big volte, nora grand one. -It was only 
pure, fresh, and laden with sympathy, and 
something more--a touch here and there of 
interest, of passion that.was almost pain, 
There was a bush at the end of the song, 
then an enthusiastic burst of applanse, 
and a babble of comments and admira- 
tion. 

Dick was still leaning against the wall. 
From where he stood the piano was not 
visible, but he could see Miss Martingale 
standing like a tall lily, smiling and encour- 
aging her protegée. ; 

**] wish I could see this Mrs. Arbuth- 
not,"’ said his companion, standing on tip- 
toe and craping her neck. ‘' They are 
saying she is very pretty !”’ 

*¢* Let me take you into the other room? ”’ 

Dick gave her his arm, and made a pas- 
sage through the guests—by no means an 
easy task. 

* There—this is better.’’ 


**Oh? Mr. Fraser, do look! Why she is 
beautiful—quite-beautiful !’’ 

Dick looked across to where the piano 
stood on a raised platform. 


A girl was playing the opening bars of 
another song, evidently at Lady De Courcy’s 
request—a siender, willowy figure in a gown 
of a dull grey shade—a gown of some thin 
transparent stuff, through which the white 
rounded arms were seen in all their perfec- 


tion of s etry. She was sitting easily, 
gracefully. Dick noted every good point: 
the small slender throat, the well-poised 


head, the dark hair, worn Madonna fashion, 
parted above the brows, and brushed on 
either side into the large coil at the nape 
of the neck. i 

There were little soft curls on the fore- 
head, but the brows were not. hidden, and, 
as she paused for a moment before com- 
mencing her second song, she looked, with 
her delicate regular features and her mar- 
vellous shaped head, as though some old 
and dead Grecian woman had come down 
through the centuries to show the modern 
folk what beauty meant. 

He scarcely heard the second song. Her 
voice, it is true, sounded like some soft 
heavenly melody in his ears; but what the 
melody was, or what were the words she 
a ick didn’t know. 

only knew that he was gazing on the 
the living embodiment of all that had 
hitherto been his ideal in womanhood. He 
seemed fascinated. He could do nothing 
but look at her, watch the colour ebb and 
flowin her pale face as the music stirred 
her soul, and marvel at the wonderful 
depths of colour and soul in the large deep 
blue eyes which wandered every now and 
then over the crowd of listening faces. 

Lady De Courey was in great delight. 
She was inundated with inquiries about this 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. Who was she? where 
she had come from? if it was possible she 
would sing elsewhere? and a thousand 
other such questi 





ons. 
Diek stood watching the subject of this | 





general admiration. She was, in every 
sense of the word, a lady. 

There was something very quiet and 
proudly dignified about her; and how 
young she was! Mrs, Arbuthnot! Yes; 
a golden ring shone on the slender left 

d 


She looked barely more than eighteen 
or nineteen, and was already a widow! 
Yes; he could hear them saying it~—a 
widow. 


Then she had tasted the cup of sorrow, 
perhaps had drained deep of its bitter con- 
tents before her girlhood had even com- 
menced to take flight. 

Dick felt a pang of something like pity for 
this unknown young creature, so brilliant 
in beauty, so fascinating in her sad, sombre- 
hued gown. 

He withdrew a little into the background, 
and bad a few moments’ chat with Miss 
Martingale, who had graciously con- 
sented to give a recitation. She seemed 
to be much delighted at Mrs. Arbuthnot's 
success. 

**T told you how it would be,’’ she said, 
to a plain girl who was standing beside her 
—a girl in a white frock, with warm brown 
hair and brown eyes. ‘She is charming, 
and so lovely. She will be the success of 
next year. Don’t you think so, Mr. Fraser? 
Now I must go. Let me introduce you to 
Miss Galt, Mrs. Arbuthnot’s great friend. 
You can exchange notes and all that while 
Iam harrowing up the feelings of the 
others.”’ 

** We are not likely to talk much while 
you , are speaking,’’ Esther Galt said, 
gently. 

And then as the tall, fair, stately Miss 
Martingale moved through the rooms to the 
platform Esther turned to Dick. 

** Did you like the singing, Mr. Fraser?" 

“*T thought it most beautiful,” he an- 
swered, warmly. 

**You think she will be a success?” 
Esther asked, eagerly. 

‘*T am sure of it. She cannot fail to 

” 


‘Tam so glad,’’ he heard the girl sigh, 
with pleasure. ‘‘She has been so anxious, 
so nervous. It is such an ordeal.’’ 

They stood very silent during Miss Mar- 
tingale’s recitation. Dick found his eyes 
straying all the time to where Mrs. Arbuth- 
not sat listening most intently. 

He felt he could never tire of looking at 
her face. 

He asked Esther some questions about 
her friend’s voice and training when con- 
versation began again, and he was amused 
and interested at the warmth and eloquence 
that came into this plain girl's face as she 
spoke of one who was evidently very dear 
to her. 

Miss Martingale was busy presenting her 
protegée to all who came about her. nen 
she undertook to do a thing she did it thor- 
oughly, and apart from her satisfaction of 
Mary’s artistic worth she had fallen a 
victim to her beanty and sweetness. 

re lotti must look to his laurels,’ 
she said, laughingly, to Dick, as he and 
Esther crossed over to join her. “ He will 
have to divide honours in future with Mrs, 
Arbuthnot !”’ 

Mary blushed. 

‘* Please don’t. You will make me so 
vain,’’ she said, lightly, yet earnestly. ‘I 
have never heard Signor Angelotti, but I 
fear Tam very, very far behind him, Miss 
Martingale ? ’’ 

Dick was close beside her now, able to 
scan her Jovely face and discover a flaw, if 
that was possible. 

Esther, who had taken one of her sudden 
likes for Mr. Fraser, touched Mary on the 
arm and presented them to one another. 

“Iw Angelotti had been here to- 
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night," Dick said to Mary. ‘1 am certain 
hel ana wot en chai sickened 

quick to recognise 
and einiive the artistic worth of others 
even-if they should rival himself! ”’ 

Mary made some answer, but he saw that 
the desire to speak was almost an effort, and 
that she sighed in a quick, low way. 

“I am afraid you are very tired?” he 


gently. 

“It was the nervousness,’’ she answered, 
just lifting her glorious eyes to his. ‘1 
was so frightened. I don’t know how I 
ma to make myself heard at all.” ~ 

** May I take you to your carriage ?"’ Dick 
said eagerly. 

Miss Martingale overheard him. 

“Yes, do, Mr. Fraser. My child, you 
are worn out. I insist on your going at 
once. You must husband your strength, for 
you will find it heavily taxed in the next 
sixmonths. Good-night, my dear. Good- 
night, Hsther. Mr. Fraser, will-you please 
pat Mrs. Arbuthnot and Miss Galt into my 
brougham, and then tell them te bring it 
back for me? I shall not go for another 
half-hour.”’ ° 

Mary looked the gratitude she could not 
speak. Her heart was very full to-night. 
Her success, immediate and sincere, had 
been as so much baim to her terribly 
wounded spirit. Miss Martingale’s good- 
ness, the almost universal kindness she was 
receiving, left her quiet and speechless to 
express all she felt. 

zady De Courcy, with graceful charm, 
presented Mrs. Arbuthnot with her bouquet 
as she bade her good-night. 

‘*T trust we shall meet often! '’ she said, 
with her own pleasant smile. 

Mary had no words to utter to Dick as he 
sought and found their wraps, and put them 
into the lexurious brougham, but Hsther 
said aS many pretty words as she could, and 
waved her hand as they drove away. 

‘*“What did I tell you, darling?’ she 
cried, putting out her hands and drawing 
Mary’s slender figure to her arms. ‘ You 
have crossed the rubicon, and left all your 
sorrows and troubles behind !”’ 

Mary’s only answer was a burst of tears. 
ft was not often she broke down and let her 
emotion get the better of her, but to-night's 
excitement, anxiety, and nervourness de- 
stroyed her strength, and left her weak as a 
little child. 


CHAPTER X. 


To say that society was amazed and dis- 
gusted at the announcement of a marriage 
between Greville Earne and some unknown 
girl was to express matters very quietly. 

Dick Frasey found himself simply bem- 
banded with questions and comments. Who 
was Miss Archdale? Where had Lord 
Greville met her? Was the engagement 
real? Would the marriage actually take 
place? These and a hundred such queries 
haunted him whichever way he could go, 

He answered to the best of his ability, 
and did all in his power to give as good an 
opinion as possible on the subject of his 
cousin’s choice. 

**She is extremely pretty!’’ he always 
said, and said truly. 

By degrees Ione’s pecvliar beauty became 
to be known as a recognised thing, 

Several of the men who had been at Bar- 
rackbourne, shooting, ap in town for 
awhile, and were full of enthusiastic ad- 
wiration for the girl who was so soon to be 
Lady Greville Earne, and, in all probability, 
Countess of Barrackbourne. And, somehow 
or other, large photographs began to appear 
in the shop-windows, bearing lone’s name 
beneath, and exhibiting Greville’s fiancée in 
every sort of costume and attitude. 

Dick Fraser felt a thrill of annoyance and 
disgust pass through him at this move, 





He recognised at once that Mrs. Archdale 
had done it as much for the sake of 
publicity as for gratifying her daughter's 
vanity. 

It came as a blow to some who cherished 
a hope that Greville’s curious infatuation 
might end, as other infatuation had ended— 
in nothing—to read in the The Morning Post 
an announcement that the marriage would 
be solemnised immediately after the new 
year as quietly as possible, owing to the 
illness of the little Earl. 

. Mary read the announcement quite by 
chance, and for a moment a rush of colour 
came to her face. 

Strange to say, it was the first time she 
had ever heard or seen Greville’s name 
since that bygone night at Ostend. 

Life for her since her debut at Lady de 
Courcy'’s had been changed in an astonish- 
ing way. She had not much time allowed 
her in which fu sit down and think over the 
past. 

She was inundated with applications for 
lessons—-a branch of her profession which 


she had not taken into consideration; and, | 


despite the fact of its being winter time, 
she could have sung out nearly every night 
at some small dinner or reception if she had 
desired to do so. But Miss Martingale, who 
had a wise as well as a handsome head, 
decreed very much otherwise. She knew 
the world, and Mary must act in the very 
best way to impress the world. - 

It became known that Mrs. Arbuthnot 
was very difficult to secure. Sho was in- 
dependent, and very proud, and would only 
sing just when the mood pleased her. 

This was the result of Miss Martingale’s 
ee and she laughed very heartily 
vver Mary’s anxious eagerness to accede to 
all the demands she received. 

** You are dying to pour your treasures 
lavishly before the world, you silly child! 
You would sing for nothing sooner than 
hurt people's feelings. I can see it written 
in your face. My dear, this world always 
values that which it cannot have, or that 
which is at least difficult to obtain. Your 


success will increase every day, and your | 


power be a hundredfold, if you follow my 
instructions in everything. By all means 
give some lessons—not too many, and not 
too often. Let your pupils come to you. 
You must have a room and a good piano. 
Never dream of going to your pupils’ house, 
Stand on the dignity with which you have 
started, and don’t come down off your 
pedestal. Let mé see all the engagements 
that are offered you, and do nothing 
definitely withont consulting me. I think,” 
Miss Martingale finished, ‘‘ that Signor 
Angelotti will find a dangerous rival await- 
ing him during the next season ! ’’ 

‘*T feel so frightened of that man, some- 
how!’’ Mary said, with a genuine shiver. 

* Pooh! my dear,’’ Miss Martingale said, 
as she puton her costly wraps. ‘* You need 
not fear. You have that within you that 
Angelotti has never had—real heart, real 
soul. I gran» you he is a master of his art. 
He has touched me to the quick for a mo- 
ment, but only for a moment. The next I 
have been almost furious with myself, for I 
have caught. sight of his dark face, with 
ite faint, mocking smile, and I knew that he 
has been laughing in his sleeve at the folly 
OF the world that aecepts ‘him at his own 
valuation, and calls him divine!” 

Esther had agreed with Miss Martingale 
in all her advice, and Mary sacrificed her 
own generous inclination to give pleasure, 
and adopted a course which, though it 
might and did prove marvellously success- 
ful, was not natural to her. 

She managed to secure a room in the same 
house as Esther’s studio, and Miss Martin- 
gale’s first act was to send ina piano. 

The generosity and goodness of the two 





women who had come forward to heip her 
not only by kind words, but wonderfully 
kind deeds, seemed to rouse up all the 
courage and spirit in Mary’s nature. 

‘* J will sueceed ! I must succeed!” she 
said to them both, ‘‘and I shall owe it ail io 
you two good ls! No—no, let me 
speak, Esther. I will never try to thank 
either of you again, but for this once let 
me say how grateful I am, and—and Heaven 
bless you both! ”’ 

The days became weeks, the weeks 
months. Mary’sname and fame was grow- 
ing. She received offers of engagements 


| from coneert managers. She had one most 


persistent offer from an eperatie impre- 
sario. 

She refused them all. She did not mind 
singing in rooms, but she felt she had not 
the strength or courage to appear on a 
concert platform. 

Through Lady De Courcy’s efforts chiefly 
it became the recognised thing to get sing 
ing lessons from Mrs. Arbuthnot if pos- 
sible. 

She could have filled every hour of the 
day, bat Miss Martingale forbade this. 
Three or four lessons were enough at a time, 
she said, and her word was law. 

Had it been the actual season Mary must 
certainly have come into contact with her 
benefactor of that summer night at Ostend; 
but, save for an occasional ran up to town 
to see the lawyers, and make all prepara- 
tions for his niarriage, Greville did not 
leave Barrackbourne ; and the first time 
Mary saw his name it was in the announce- 
ment that before the new year was a week 
old he would have taken uhto himself a 
wife. 

“*] hope he will be happy,’’ she said, 
wistfully, to herself, lett the newspaper 
fall on to her knee, and gazing into the fire, 

It was Christmas Eve. She had a few idle 
days. Her pupils were all scattered for the 
festive season. 

Her thoughts fled away from the cold, 
cheeriess weather, the whistling wind out- 
side, the firelight within. 

She went back to that hot August night 
and its silver moon, and the tall man’s 
figure standing before her. 

‘* Life seemed to change after I met him,” 
she mused to herself. ‘‘He b ht me 
luck. He gave me more than charity—he 
gave me back my belief in the goodness, the 
sympathy, the generosity of mankind. Be- 
fore then, except for my dear Esther, I 
found nothing but bitterness and disap: 
pointment, trouble and misery, whichever 
way I went. Since that night it seems as 
though a good’ fairy -had lived with me, 
touchingeverything and everybody—trans- 
forming the whole world. I can scarcely 
believe | am the same creature as the friend- 
less, wretched Mary Temple of the last five 

ears.”' 
are Dreaming, Mrs. Arbuthnot?’’ cried 
Ksther’s voice, gaily. 

She came in laden with smail packages, 
and bringing a rush of cold air with 
her. 

Mary looked round with a faint smile. 

‘Tam not even used to my new name 
yet,’’ she said, with half a sigh. 

‘*It is a very good name ; and being your 
mother’s own maiden one, I don’t know why 
you should not regard it as your own, my 
dearest ?’’ 

“*I feel such a hypocrite, sometimes,” 
Mary said, in a low voice, ‘If ail these 
people only knew!” 

‘“My dear,’’ Esther answered, shrewdly, 
as she took off her hat and coat, ruampling her 
brown hair over her brows, ‘*as most of 
those same people are nothing buat hum- 
bugs and hypocrites themselves, you need 
not fear what they would think! Besides, 
they will not know. Darling,” commg 
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actoas and kissing the lovely face, ‘‘ don't | we imagined that Mr, Fraser would leave | chance, He told himself be could never 


let such 3 little thing trouble you. It was 
the best and safest plan. Miss Mart e 
js a woman of the world, and knows that 
world well. She would not have advised 
you to change your name if she had not 
thought it wise; and for my part,’’ Esther 
vided, in a quiet, determined way, “if 
even she had not suggested it, I should 
have done 80. 

“You don’t want that brute to come | 
down upon you and make claims upon you | 
when you are risen in the world, and have | 
an honourabl> position? As Mary Temple | 

ou were always open to that danger. As | 
Mrs. Arbuthnot you are, please Heaven, | 
safe from all further harm and misery that | 
Pani Cosanza could work you !” 

Esther flicked away, and began talking of 
something else. They were giving a Christ-~ 
mas tree in her studio to a lot of poor 
children, and all the purchases had to be 
shown. 

They were very busy arranging all the 
little gifts ready for being tied on the tree 
when there came a knock at the door, and 
Dick Fraser was announced. 

Mary smiled faintly to herself as she rose | 
to greet him. She caught sight of Esther's 
frown, and knew what it meant. 

“ The third time this week! '’ that frown | 
signified. 

Mr. Fraser came in quietly, and before 
Esther had time to object had whipped off 
his gloves, and was hard at work tying 
one te dolls, crackers, drums of sweets, 
&o., &c, 

“Where is this tree, and amI not to be 
invited to participate in this excitement ?’’ 


he asked. 
“It is for children!’’ Esther said, 











town for Christmas like all the rest of the | 


fashionable world!’ 
“For the first time for many years,” 


Dick said, half lightly, yet with a toueb of | 
sadness in his tone, ‘‘ Mr. Fraser is re-| 


maining fh town a lonely bachelor at 
Christmastide.”’ 

**IT never can see why a lonely bachelor 
should have more pity bestowed on him 


than a lonely spinster! Can you, Mary?”’ | 


Mary laughed. 


“You see I am not a bachelor or a | 


spinster, Hsther. I can’t give an opinion; 
but I think if Mr. Fraser likes to vome and 
a the children to-morrow it is very kind 
° m ! ” 


‘*He is sure to let them eat too much! ”’ | 
‘Is that a reprimand on my own vora- | 


cious capacities, Miss Galt |” 

“LT have not had the pleastre of seeing 
you eat, Mr. Fraser! ”’ 

‘7 am afraid,’ Dick said, in an ruminat- 
ing fashion, surveying a small doll somewhat 
askance as he spoke. ‘‘1 am afraid as a 
child I was greedy. 
lections of indulging in what my cousin 


Greville Earne need to call ‘ phenomenal | 


stodges,’ when I used to spend my holidays 
at Barrackbourne | ’’ 
Mary was looking at him with sudden 


| interest. 


I know I have recol- | 


tire of Jooking at Mary Arbuthnot, 

It seemed to him as though life had been 
| one long waste and void in the years that 
had gone before he met this beaatiful girl 
widow, with her wondrous eyes and perfect 
face ! 

The fascination she possessed for him was 

something extraordinary. [t set him think- 
|ing about Greville sometimes. 

‘“‘Tf he felt as I do, then, poor chap, I 
understand how I must have hurt him! ”’ 
and then the next moment a quick thought 
would come. ‘* But he cannot—cannot feel 
|asIdo. lone Archdale could never be the 
| woman Mary Arbuthnot is, neither in beauty 
of mind or body! ”’ 

He was thinking that now as Esther spoke. 
**Of course you will go to your consin’s 
wedding, Mr. Fraser? ”’ 

** You are evidently in a hurry to get rid 
of me, Miss Galt!’ was the reply given with 
,@ langh. There had been certainly a sug- 
| gesticu of this in Esther's manner. 
| Mary looked across at her. 

‘Oh ! Esther could not mean such a thing. 
| Could you, darling ?’ 

Esther coloured. 

| “] believe l am a very rude person. You 
| will have discovered that by this time, Mr. 
| Fraser! '’ she said, quickly. 

| **Tam not going to tell you what I think 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


** Are—are you a cousin of Lord Greville of you just yet, Miss Galt !’’ Dick answered, 


Earne?’’ she asked, involuntarily. 

Esther glanced up in some surprise. 

**Do you know Lord Gréyille, Mary?" 
she asked. 

**T have met him onee, 
answer. 


” 


was the quiet | 


| successfully securing sn angel with flapping 
| wings. ‘Iam afraid, too, I shall have to 
| disappoint you. I am not going to the 
| wedding !”’ 

Esther felt all at once a pang of self-re- 
proach. Her woman’sinstinet was quick to 


Dick looked at the lovely face before | catch the hint thet something of a trouble 
him ; his eyes had a way of wandering in | lay behind Dick’s manner. 


that direction whenever they had the | 


**] wish, then, as you will be in fown on 
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New Year's that you would be very nice 
and come mod Hine with wat It pf, fy 
»" she said, with only the tiniest pause 


ore . 
Dick sccepted the invitation warmly, 
. some more conversation of a de- 
sultory sort, he rose to go. * 
“Then I may come to the festivity to- 
morrow ?’ he said, as he held out his hand. 
** Come when you will! You are always 
welcome, Mr. Frasor’’ Mary answered, 
warmly. 
He was Greville Harne’s cousin, this 
pleasant, kindly young man. Now ‘she 
— to know why she had always liked 


Tt was a sentimental reason, perhaps, but 
it was more than mere sentiment in her 
heart that made the name of Greville Harne 
sound so gratefully in her ears. 

Dick ed away with a little flutter at 
his heart. Her warm words had given him 
8 touch of almost wild delight. 

“If I can only be her friend—always— 
always! ’’ he said to himself, 

And all the while he knew it was not 
friendship he craved from Mary Arbuthnot, 
but something that was akin to the very 
essence of life itself—love, deep, ogg 
ate, unending! And as he thought this, 
sitting in his lonely bachelor room, Mary 
was closing her eyes in sleep—a sleep in 
which, ‘somehow, she seemed to be stand- 
ing by the side of a moonlit sea, with a pair 
of clear, frank eyes, gazing into hers, and a 
strong, manly voice speaking words of pity 
in her ears. 

And, in the room above, Hsther Galt was 
holding a glove to her lips passionately 
— locking it away in a drawer of simple 


reasures, 

It was a glove Dick had dropped as he 
went away, which she had gleaned as some- 
thing too precious for words, and on which 
she lavished the first fruits of a love that 
had come all unknown and unsonght into 
her maiden heart. And so it is the world 
wags its way! 

* * * * * 


A wore mee oe eae Senne day, there 
was a quiet, yet sufficiently grand wedding 
at Barrackbourne parish church. 

By dint of superhuman energy Mrs. Arch- 
dale had succeeded in unearthing a few 
members of her husband’s family to attend 
the ceremony. 

One of these, a Major Archdale, acted in 
lace of the may person and head of the 
‘amily, and played the part of Ione’s grand. 

father, who steadily refused to associate 
himself with the adventuress on such an 
occasion as this. 

“*She has been very clever. Young Harne 
has been well caught, no doubt, but I am 
not guing to lend my countenance to this 
affair. Iam onlytoosorry for the young man 
and his family. There has been no dis- 
onre in the Barrackbourne annals up to 
now!” 

With which ominous remark the old man 
said no more, and the subject was dropped. 

He had written a few words of excuse to 
Lady Barrackbourne, and Mrs. Archdale 
had enlarged on his age and ailments ; but 
all the same, the countess felt intuitively 
something was wrong, and she fretted about 
it quietly to herself. 

It was all so hurried, They knew very 
little of the Archdales. The engagement 
should have been longer. She missed Dick, 
‘who for some curious reason, never came to 
the Castle; and she was suffering, as only 
a mother can, at the mere thought of losing a 
child she adores, 

** He loves Ione so much! Will she wean 
him from me?*’ the sick woman pondered, 
as she lay alone her couch, ‘* Already he is 
rs ” 

Ki was true. Greville seemed to be liv- 
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ina fever. His whole life, days, hours, 
tes, were regulated by one’s smallest 
whim. 

It was an infatuation, a madness such as 
comes upon a man once in his life, and takes 
him unprepared and unawares. Witha 
clever and naturally unscrupulous co- 
quette to deal with, this madness was not 
allowed to lapse. Ione knew jher power, 
and used it well. 

She was a tyrant, though he knew it not 
as yet; butif Greville was blind his mother 
was not, and she saw, with the eyes of une 
who loves. unselfishly, devotedly, that the 
pretty child was not one who would be 
content with half measures. 

** Already he is changed!” the mother 
sighed to herself. 

Already Greville had begun to put her 
on one side. Not that he loved her less, or 
that his devotion was less when he was 
with her; but in a dozen different ways 
Lady Barrackbourne soon learnt that [one’s 
power was as merciless as it was strong. 

Lying there helpless, alone—for none 
save perhaps, to Dick Fraser, would the 
mother have opened her heart-——shé seemed 
like one who saw danger looming close at 
hand, yet who was caged and prevented 
from averting this danger. 

To appeal to Greville would have been 
worse than foolish ; to seek sympathy from 
Ione was impossible. 

The Ione she had grown to like was gone 
al her, and nothing whatever was left 
of pretty laughing child, whose inno- 
cence and simplicity had won her heart. 

**Pray Heaven I may be wrong!” Gre- 
ville’s mother murmured through her pale 
lips, as she lay back on her cushions and 
heard the wheels of the carriage that bore 
the newly-made man and wife die away in 
the distance, ‘“‘but I fear for my boy’s 
happiness. I—I fear the future!” 





CHAPTER XI. 

THE new year was nearly two months old 
when Lord and Lady Greville Earne re- 
turned from their wedding trip. 

The fact was declared far and wide by the 
Society journals, and an announcement was 
made that Lord Greville intended to occupy 
the large old-fashioned Barrackbourne town 
house for the season, where Lady Greville 
would soon rise to celebrity by reason of the 
magnificence of her entertainment. 

** What a pity he is not the Earl!’’ was 
the general comment ; and if there was one 
person who agreed most with this verdict— 
felt aggrieved and discontented on this par- 
ticular point~that person was Ione, Lady 
Greville Earne. 

‘* Why can't the child die?” she thought 
now aud then savagely to herself. 

She had as much delight for little Otho 
as the boy had for her, and she regarded 
him now as the one barrier to her complete 
social triumph and glory. But for Othoshe 
would be Countess of Barrackbourne, mis- 
tress of all the Barrackbourne wealth and 
power—not'a mere sojourner, as it were, in 
places that did not belong to her. 

Her hopes had been high at the time of 
her marriage, for tho child, always delicate 
as a flower, had been seriously ill at Christ- 
mas ; but the news they received in their 
travels had told them of his gradual re- 
covery, and now the first thing that 
greeted them on their arrival in town was 
a letter from Lady Barrackbourne, giving a 
most wonderful account of Otho’s improved 
health. ; 

‘*T have never seen him so well,’ she 
wrote. ‘‘He seems to have suddenly ac- 
quired new tone and vigour. He looks 
more like other children, not the pale, 
—? snowdrop I have guarded so ¢are- 
fully. I am sare it would do you good to 
see him, Greville !’’ 
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Tone smiled in her peculiarly languid wa 
ie te out rey on in hous 


‘Please Heaven, the little chap will 
thrive now!” he said, his handsome fac 
lit up with the warmth of the pleasure he 
felt. ‘‘My dear mother! How giad she 
must be! Otho is the apple-of her eye!" 

“I think thatis not quite fair!” Ione 
said, smiling still though this time witha 
little fire in her eyes which Greville trans. 
lated naturally to be the outcome of a young 
wife's jealousy for-her husband. 

‘*My dear little Pearl!'* he said ten- 
derly, bending over her and_kissing her 
brows and eyes. ‘You must make all 
allowances for mother. Remember Otho is 
only a baby! I am a grown ma~. Ali 
women love babies, and most men too ° he 
laughed, as he lifted her bodily in his 
arms. ‘‘ That is why I love~you my 
Pearl!”’ , 

Ione smiled and submitted to his caresses, 
but after he had gone out of the room she 
flung herself on her chair piled with cush- 
ions and frowned, not petulantly, but with 
a sort of nervous anger, 

It would seem absurd, perhaps, to most 
natures that Ione should not have been 
satisfied with the wonderful good fortune 
that had come to her. 
the possibility of being Lady Greville 
Earne and appearing in the world as one of 
its big social planets had not even as much 
stability and reality as a pleasant dream! 
The prospect of her future had been uncer- 
tain and disagreeable. Mar and 
such a marriage—was one of those halcyon 
impossibilities which would never come te 
actuality for Audley or for herself! Now, 
by the most marvellous stroke of luck, this 
ambitious. dream was hers—realised, one 
would imagine, in a way calculated to 
delight and overwhelm, at least for a time, 
one who had tasted already the bitterness 
of failure, and who had learnt to face worse 
than failure in the future. 

With Audley Archdale this marriage 
would have worked the most extraordinary 
and beneficial resalts. All that latent good 
in her nature would have been called into 
activity gradually under the softening in- 
fluences of such a life as now bel te 
Ione. She would have lost her sullen re- 
sentment to the fate that had given her 
such mental misery and disappointment. 
She would have expanded as a flower 
gradually expands beneath the sun’s touch. 
She would have been more than content. 
She would have been overwhelmed with the 
solidity, the grandeur of her position, 
proudly eager to make herself worthy 
of it! 

Not so Ione. She had never suffered the 
same mental pain as her sister in the life 
she had just left behind her. To her the 
lies, the hypocrisy, the sham pretence of 
honesty and of honour, were not even objec~ 
tionable. They were necessary—that was 
all. It was impossible to get on without 
them; and even when she had. suc- 
ceeded so marvellously well, habit, or 
nature maybe, never permitted fone to drop 
the easy trick she had acquired of prevari- 
cating and distorting the truth to suit any 
purpose of the moment, ; 

She was, in fact, -in her individnality 
nothing but the beautiful*embodiment of a 
lie, Her every gesture, look, manner, was 
false to the nature she owned. Tho child, 
with her pretty pouting ways and sweet, 
innocent glances, who had won her way 50 
subtly into Greville Earne’s honest heart, 
had given him a glimpse here and there of 
a woman's stronger personality and fascina- 
tion bshind the child. But it would never 
have been possible for a man like Greville 
to comprehend for one moment the base- 
ness, meanness, sordidness, cold selfishness, 
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god cruelty of the woman who was now his 
wite, and bearer of his honoured name. 

fhe sat ring over Lady Barrack- 
bourne’s long after Greville had 

e. 
Thc emwenene of the smaller ones in 
¢he big London house, and Ione was simply 
surrounded with costly things, scattered 
about ‘to make the nest of his pearl, as 
Greville called her, as pretty and luxurious 
as was possible. 

Already baskets and bouquets of flowers 
had been sent to greet the lovely young 
bride, and presents of diamonds and other 
jewels lay on the table beside her, all 
gributes to Greville Harne’s undoubted 
popularity. 

ere Was enough even in these things to 
have given Ione some pleasure, but she sat, 
with her chin planted in her hands, staring 
into the fire, and brooding over the disa 


intment, as she ealled it, of the little } 


rl’s recovery. 

‘*] verily believe he is really glad, really 
and honestly!’ she ‘said to herself, think- 
ing of Greville’s hearty words of pleasure 
at the news. ‘Is it possible a man can be 
sash afool? Is he eontent to be jast what 
he is, and let that little wizened animal, 
who ought to be in his coffin, reign above 
him as greatest all his life? It seems like 
itt” 

The door opened at this moment, and Mra. 
Archdale was announced. 

lone frowned again at this. She had no 
wish and no intention of letting her mother 
become more than barely acquainted with 
lady Greville Harne and her doings. She 
had anny aire Mrs. Archdale a decided 
hint on t subject—a hint that had not 
been thrown away, but which Mrs. Arch- 
dale reevived with no bitterness whatever. 
She knew just what she might expect from 


st ieay to be are Ahr gy ngipaetnme: 


o discussed the purpose of her visit 
easily. 

It was quite imperative, she declared, 
that Lady. Greville Earne's picture should 
be in the Academy this season. 

“It is too late! ’’ Ione said sullenly. ‘It 
could not be done in the time.”” ~ 

“It can be done, and will!’ Mrs. Arch- 
dale replied quietly. ‘Esther Gall, this 
clever girl about whom everybody is raving, 
will do you in a month or less."’ 

“Esther Gall !’’ Ione repeated, contemptu- 
ously. ‘I must be done by one of the R.A's., 
I do not intend to go to a nobody !"’ 

“A nobody! '’ Mrs. Archdale repeated. 
“Why,my dear child, all London is raving 
about this girl, She issimply marvellous. 
She will make a splendid picture of you, and 
not one of the big painters could or would 
give you the time now. I saw’Miss Gall last 
night at Madame Walary’s reception, and 
had a short chat with her. This is her card, 
with her address. She “ga delighted 
at the idea of painting you! "' 

Tone laughed. Naturally Miss Gall would 
be very much delighted at the chance of 
palnting her! 

“I suppose,’’ she said, curtly, as she 
tossed the card on the table beside her. 
PS pn her 1 was your daughter, and 

“I certainly did mention the relation- 
ship,” Mrs. Archdale said, coolly. 

oe brows ag caga teen feelings 

am sorry to hurt your ’ 
mother,” she said, in the same curt, hard 
tones, Bat I tell you, straightforwardly, 
1i2tt intend to have » lot o y rela- 
ions 


nging on to me wherever I may go!’’ 

‘My dear !"’ Mrs. Archdale said, quietly, 
though for a moment her lips contracted, 
for she waa but human, and lone had been 


acre fiom we ify shady Tolaon 
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ze mean Audley and myself. I am about 
hie’ halite Intute te atte: atthe 
a stay with your 
father’s je next month, when I~’. 
Mra. Archdale paused—‘‘when I become the 
wife of Prince Conti Baldi, whom, I think, 
ou have mot, bat whom certainly you know 
name.'’ 


Tone looked at her mother, and was silent 
for » moment. 
** You are going to marry Conti Baldi?" 
she said, in amazement. 
name was world-famous. The Prince 
had been, for years and yoars, one of the 
eligible partis of Burope. His wealth was 
not fabulous, not even very great, bat the 


honour and ity by his name ! 
* You will greater than me,’ Ione 
said, in a choked sort of way. Thon with a 


sneer—** how did you do it? Phe man must 
be mad!"’ 

Mrs. Archdale looked at her ealmly. 

“J don’t mean to quarrel with you Ione,”’ 
she said, in her calm way, ‘or 1 might 
retaliate upon you very eee I will, in- 
stead, give you a little advice. Yon are 
losing your wisdom, my dear. You are for- 
getting your cleverness; you are becoming 
a bad-tempered, foolish girl, which is re- 

tted for one fo your position. Remem- 
you are the future Countess of Barrack- 
bourne! ’’ 

“ That is just what I am not! ’’ Ienesaid, 
in the same sulien way, as she rose and 
walked to and fro. 

Mrs. Archdale looked her query. 

“That brat is better! has never been so 
well in his life! will live for years and 

rs 

*“ Ah!" Mrs. Archdale smiled, quietly. 
“Here is the secret of your ill-temper, 
Silly child, be content. You have a splendid 

tion. Youare-the talk of the town. You 
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have carried off one of the handsomest and 
most run-after men that exists. You are 
Lady Greville Barne, Be content for the 
moment | '’ 

“TI shall never be content until I am 
Countess of Barrackbourne,’’ Ione said, 
coming to a standstill by the fire, and gaz- 
ing into its depths with yee 

rs. Archdale laughed softiy as she 
gers her fur cloak about her. She patted 
er daughter gently on the shoulder. 

“* Be wise and patioent,’’ she said, in her 
soft voice—the voice that had given Dick 
Fraser such a sense of mistrust. ‘' Every- 
thing comes to those who wait, my child!” 

** Yos, probably, when I am fifty, and my 
life is done!”’ 

Mrs. Archdale kept her hand on Ione’s 
arm. 

**How does Greville take the news?" 
she asked. 

Tone jerked her shoulders 

** You know him-—he is a fool! "’ 

“That means, he is glad the boy is 
better!’' Mrs. Archdale said pleasantly. 
"Yes ; Greville is certainly most unaccount- 
ably fond of Otho.”’ 

“What good can that do us?” Ione 
asked, sharply, for there was a sort of 
hidden meaning in her mother’s last words. 

“* A great deal—perhaps.”’ 

‘ — Archdale fastened her cloak care- 
uliy. 

** You must see the Baldi jewels!’ she 
said, in the same smooth fashion. ‘‘ They 
are all at Strecter's now, being cleaned, 
and some reset. The Prince will announce 
the marriage to-morrow, I believe.’’ 

Ione was silent for a moment; then she 
looked at her mother’s handsome, inscrut- 
able face, 

“ There is something in your mind, What 
is it?’ she asked, quickly, in a low voice, 
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“« Per Ween admething just now, mother!” 


tT speak . witbout meaning 
ning,’’ Mrs. Archdale said, with ‘ 
pi smile, ‘When you are as old as 


am, lone, you will probably do the same. 
At present you are not fulfilling the promise 
4 your youth. You are nat the woman of 

e world | imagined you would be.”’ 

Tone moved.impatiently, and the firelight 
glinted onthe lovely diamonds. that pinned 
_ the laces of her tea gown. 

“ Perhaps if you were in my place you, 
too, would not. be. so clever!’: she said, 
shortly. . 

‘* Perhaps if | were in your place I should 
see the best way out of this disappoint- 
ment,’’ her mother answered. She bent 
forward and kissed Ione's soft cheek ; then 
with a little laugh. walked to the door. 

“Why not suggest to Greville the 
possibility of little Otho coming to stay 
with you for a while! He is fond of the 
child, and London. air is good for delicate 
children—sometimes !" 

The latch clicked, and the curtain swung 
back into its place. 

Tone stood looking into the fire, then 
glanced at the door, as though watching 
Mrs.Archdale’s figure disappearing through 
it. She stood so for several moments ; then, 
with a sort:of laugh and smothered exclama- 
tion, she flung herself into her chair again, 
and took. up the card lying on the table. 

“It is certainly extraordinary! How 
clever my mother is!’’ she thought to 
herself. ‘‘ Wife of Prince Conti Baldi! It 
is a fairy story. I—I think I shall take her 
advice, and let Miss Gall paint my portrait. 
I will write to her at once.” 


(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No, 2001, Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 








GOOD IN ALL. 


On the river of life, as I float along, 
I see with the spirit’s sight 

That many a nauseous weed of wrong 
Has root in a seed of right. 

Por evil isjgoodthat has gone astray, 
And gorrow.is oily blindness, 

And the world ts always under the sway 
Of a changeless law of kindness. 


The commonest error that truth can make 
Is shouting its sweet voie® hoarse, 
And sin is oniy the soul's mistake 
In misdirecting its force. 
And love, the fairest of all fair things 
That ever to man descended, 
Grows rank with nettles and’ pois’nous 
stings 
Unless it is watched and tended. 


There could not. be anything better than 
this 

Old world in the way it began, 

And thougt some matters have gone amiss 
From the great original plan. 

And however dark the skies'may appear, 
And however souls may blunder, 

I tell you it all will work out clear 
For good lies over and under. 


A LITERARY curiosity of much interest 
has just reeched London in the shape of a 
letter, dated October 22nd, 1900; from the 
Rev. I. O. Stringer, who enjoys the unique 
distinction of being probably thé most 
lonely missionary on the face of the earth, 
and the nearest to the North Pole. This 
indefatigable worker is stationed at. Hers- 
chel Island, near the mouth of the Maeken- 
zie River. No vessel has called at the 
island during the last two winters, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stringer’s nearest white neigh- 
bours are at Peel River, 250 miles away. 





pi " 
Statistics 

THE forty-seventh annual report of the 
Postmaster-General, states that the total 
number of 1 packets delivered ip 
the ’ United Kingdom during 1900 was 
8;728,817,000; increase on last year, 3°8; 
average number to each person, 90°8. There 
bas been a further very large increase— 
more than 12 per cent.—in the number of 
articles found louse in the post, which were 
more than twice as fumerous as four years 
ago. The coin which had escaped from 
packets alone amounted to £902, or £122 
more than in the previous year. No fewer 
than 345,690 packets were posted unad- 
dressed. These contained £251 in cash and 
and bank notes, and £7,208 in bills, cheques, 
postal orders, stamps, @&c. More than 
382,000 postal packets addressed to South 
Africa were returned to this country as un- 
deliverable. The weekly mail for the Army 
Post Office contains on an average 204,000 
letters and 115,300 packets of printed 
matter. It is estimated that during the 
year ended March 31, 1901, 11,551,300 letters 
were sent to the troops, and 9,250,000 were 
received from them. The number of tele- 
grams vent during the year was 89,576,961, 
showing a decrease of ‘92 per cent. No 
fewer than 190 women retired from the Post 
Office during the past year on account of 
marriage. Their ages average 27 years and 
their term of service eight years. 


Gems 


How strange it is that even the most ex- 
quisite pleasure palls when it ceases to be 
a novelty. 

Presupicke and self-sufficiency usually 
proceed from inexperience of the world and 
ignorance of mankind. 

HAF the misery in the world comes of 
want of courage to speak and to hear the 
troth plainly, and in a spirit of love. 

ALL the great deeds of which we have 
record have been done by earnest beliefs 
and earnest enthusiasm, even though mis- 
taken ones. 

LET woman never be persuaded, says 
Kingsley, to forget that her calling is not 
the lower and more earthly one of self- 
assertion, but the higher and diviner calling 
of self-sacrifice. 


Prosperity and Adversity. 


THE conditions and surroundings of life 
are largely what we make them. This is 
the case, first of all, through our direct 
influence. Prosperity and adversity are 
often the results of conduct. Industry, 
thrift, skill, discretion, and principle 
underlie the one; idleness, extravagance, 
self-indulgence, and folly the other. As a 
general thing, we reap that which we have 
sown. But where it is not so, where cir- 
cumstances over which we have no control 
come in the form of trials or joys, even 
these are greatly modified by the spirit in 
which they are received. 

Who has not seen poverty, or sickness, 
or bereavement, borne so heroically and 
cheerfully that the afflicted one seemed 
rather au object of envy than of compas- 
sion? On the other hand, who has not seen 
one with every outward advantage that 
earth has to bestow, rendering himself and 
othérs miserable by fretful complaints of 
troubles too petty to deserve a moment's 
notice? 


The faithful endeavour to do right, and 
to bear quietly what must be borne, is of 
“itself a fruitful source of happiness and 
serenity ; while a murmuring and discon- 
tented spirit may poison the richest bless- 
ings and turn them into bitter evils. 
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Tue authoritative statement made in the 
“ World’ as to the late Empress Frede. 
rick's will proved to be absolutely n- 
founded on fact, and, as the ‘‘ Onlooker” 
predicted, it is the Empress Frederick's 
less: well-endowed daughters who have 
come into most of her possessions. Fried. 
richshof itself has been left, not to Prince 
Henzy of Prussia, but to Princess Frederick 
Carl of Hesse, and with a sum of money 
which will help to keep it’ up. Many of 
the late Empress's jewels were divided 
amongst her daughters in her lifetime, and 
there has been some surprise perhaps 
that others have not descended to the 
Kaiser’s wife as heirlooms. The En- 
press's pearls were ee in fact, 
almost priceless; while gifts presented 
to her on her marriage were of enormous 
value. 


nips ae 





PRINCESS FREDERICK CARL is already 
establistied at the Castle of Friedrichsiof, 
and it is the prettiest sight in the world to 
see her, looking quite a child herself, sur- 
rounded by her boys. She has two sets of 
twins, the youngest only three months old, 
and generally in their nurses’ arms ; while 
the elder twins, aged three, are clinging to 
their mother's hands, delightfully dressed 
in white sailor frocks and hats; and 
the two other boys, : five and Be 
are tumbling about wi oying them- 
sélves as only hr: Soke Soalthy 
boys can do. The ancestral castle of 
Prince and Prineess Frederick Carl is 
one of the least desirable, of Royal 
residences, s> that by contrast Friedrich- 
shof must seem very commodious, comfort 
able, and gay. 


‘ 





THE review which the Tsar Nicholas II. is 
fo witness at Betheney recalls the splendid 
scene close by one of the plains of Vertas, 
which Alexander I. was present in Septen- 
ber, 1815, when 150,000 Russian soldiers 
passed before the allied monarchs who lad 
recently destroyed the power of Napoleon. 
After reviewing their troops their Majes- 
ties ascended the Aimé Hill, where they 
had previously lunched, and from this 
eminence, witnessed the manceuvres,’ ‘The 
Emperor of Austria sat between the King 
of Prussia and the Emperor Alexander. To 
the right of the Tsar were the Prince of 
Wrede, the Duke of Wellington, and the 
Prince Royal of Bavaria. Behind was 4 
crowd of superior officers of the different 
armies, and above, on the summit of the 
mountain. was @ single lady, the Duchess of 
Wellington. At a signal given from the 
mountain, 150,000 voices cried ‘‘ hurrah,” 
and at another signal, 150,000 rifles were 
discharged, followed by 500 pieces of 
eannon. The chronicler of the time 
records the interesting fact that the 
banquet which followed was served by 
the famous Oareme, Prince Talleyrand’s 
cook, the provisions ay accempanied 
by an escort of cavalry. Idiers turned 
the spits. 


Tue German Crown Prince promises to 
exhibit the versatility for which his father 
is famous. During the recent visit to Low- 
ther Castle, the Earl of Lonsdale engaged 2 
large band which played long programmes 
of music each evening. The programmes, 
it may be mentioned, did not include an 
undue proportion of German music. Per 
haps with the idea of remedying this 
omission, the young Prince on the last 
evening of his visit, borrowed a violit 
from one of the orchestra, and played 
Handel’s “Largo,” it is said, in very 


creditable fashion. , 
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Gleanings 


Cuarrty gives itsélf rich and ecovetous- 
ness hoards itself poor. 


Nive-rentaHs of England's railroad pas- 
sengers travel third class. 


In Borned elo earlobes are con 
sidered a mark of beauty. 

Tue first animal to succumb to a very cold 
temperature is*the hérse. 

Ir isn’t alwayg the clock with the loudest 
tick that keeps the best time. 

A DENTIST finds wrk for his own tezth 
by depriving other people of theirs. 

MepicaL prescriptions in France must be 
written in the language of that country. 

SOME ulen are so sceptical that they re- 
fuse even to believe the report of a cannon. 

Neary allof the inhabitants of Northern 
China are vegetarians. Their diet consists 
chiefly of rice, millet, maize, turnips and 
potatoes. 

AtovcH beefsteak can be made tender 
and delicious by sending a current of elec- 
tricity through it. So says Wm. T. Bryan, 
a Cincinnati electrician. 

Turek indispensable accomplishments 
must be by candidates for the 
police force in Vienna. They mast under- 
stand telegraphy, be able to row a hoat, 
and swim. 

WHEN 2 dog in Japan disturbs the neigh- 
bours by barking at night, its owner is 
arrested and sentenced to work a year for 
the disturbed neighbours. The dog never 
barks again, for he is at once put to death. 

Wurtz laudi the young men of his 
country an English clergyman uttered this 
mixed metaphor: ‘‘ The young men of Eng- 
land are the backbone of the British Empire. 
What we must do is to train that. backbone 
and bring it to the front,’’ 





THER introduction of telephones in coal 
mines has been suggested. In cases of 
accidents the imprisoned miners could com- 
municate at once with friends at the surface, 
state the nature of the peril, and perhaps 
suggest modes of immediate relief, 

Few persons know that an ordinary gas 
jet will consume as much oxygen as four 
human beings. It is, therefore, well to re- 
member when sitting long in a gaslighted 
room to occasionally open the door or a 
window for a few moments. and bring in 
some fresh air. 

A BaLTiMorRg engraver, H. A. Houseal, has 
performed a wonderful feat, On the head 
of a pin, one-sixteenth Vor an inch in 
diameter, he has engraved all the letters of 
the alphabet. They are arranged m two 
circles, with thé character & in the centre. 
All the letters are capitals. 


A Prous little boy had for a comrade a 
lad who lived next door, and this lad is fond 
of climbing trees. While saying his prayers 
one evening the pious boy put in an appeal 
for his comrade in this way: ‘‘O God, take 
care of the Blank family. Tommy climbs 
the trees, and, O God, see that he doesn’t 
fall and break his cussed neck.”’ 

On the gruesome subject of small-pox, it 
is interesting to observe from the carefully 
compiled statistics-of the London Metro- 
politan Asylums Board that only once since 
1838 has the proportion of deaths during 
the year per million of the population 
feached more than a thousand, This was 
in the black year of 1871, when out of an 
estimated metropolitan population of 
8,267,251 there was a total of 7,912 deaths 
Since then, with a far larger population, 
the annual deaths have never exceeded 
2,500, and from 1886 onwards—fifteen years 
—the gross total is less than 500. In 1889 
not asingle death-occurred in the metro- 
polis from this disease, and last year there 
weer only four. 
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A YOUNG lady, who does not wish her 
name given, swam across the estuary of 
the River Exe, a distance of over two 
miles. On landing she seemed to suffer 
nothing by the venture, and subsequently 
returned by boat, assisting the boatman in 
rowing. 

QuEBR NICKNAMES. — Australians have 
queer nicknames for different states and for 
one another. The Queenslanders are dubbed 
‘**banana-landers;’’ Western Australians, 
known as ‘‘sandgropers” or ‘“ gropers,’”’ 
now abbreviated into Westralians. The 
Westralians class the whole of the other 
states in one group, and call them ‘t’other 
side,” and the inhabitants ‘‘ t’other 
siders.’’ Tasmania, so much like England 
in climate and other characteristics, is 
usually regarded as a little behind the 
times, and referred to as ‘ the land of lots 
’o time,’’ ‘* the land of sleep a lot,’’ and so 
on. Tasmanians are called Tassies, also 
as “*Jameaters,’’ jam being one of the 
chief productions of the “tight little 
island.’’ 


A Hapry Vanturs.—In small flats the 
space allotted to the kitchen cannot well 
be spared. Knowing this, a Chicago land- 
lord, in building an apartment house, 
instead of a kitchen built a buffet, or 
cooking closet, néxt the dining-room, This 
is about six feet square and contains.a sink, 
gas range, and shelves, and space enough 
for the housewife to bake and cook. Next 
is the pantry, with refrigerator and room 
to keep supplies. The landlord made « 
happy venture. No sooner was the: buffet 
seen by would-be-tenants than all other 
accompaniments were as naught, and all 
the apartments were rented at once and 
more demanded, so that all new flats in 
that quarter of the city are being provided 
with buffets. . 

Inn LUCK OF PgAcock's PLUMES.—There is 
at Jeast one house in London where you will 
as‘soon see a python as 4 peacock's feather, 
says ‘‘Tbe Onlooker. The drawing room 
was onee decorated with a frieze of them, 
made into fans, and from that moment the 
Shadow of Death desvended on the house. 
The master of it, his sister and two sons 
died iu little more than a year, and then an 
explosion of gas in the hall burned the ser- 
vant almost to death. But the malign 
influence of peacock’s feathers was ex- 
hausted, and they perished by their own 
act. Thoag! the drawing-room door was 
shut, the fiery blast rushed in over-the top 
of it, and, fying round just below the ceil- 
ing, burned them all to ashes. No other 
damage was done in the noom, and it was 
some years before there was another death 
in the family. 
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Helpful Talks. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. ‘ 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not jor publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith, 





I HAVE received several farther letters 
from old readers, and am really pleased to 
find that there are so many who have taken 
the Lonpon Reaper from the first. This isa 
feather in our cap. Some of the letters are 
ro interesting that I quote passages from 

em :— 

BE. M.M., of Brentford, writes :—-Permit 
me to congratulate you on attaining your 
2000th No,, and on having provided for so 
1 a time so much good and entertaining 

ble matter for thegreat B.P..... My 
favourite reading was, and is, history; but 
for light reading I want nothing better than 
the class of stories you provide, and I hope 
the LonDON READER will be as long noted 
for the purity of its literature, as it has 
been in the past. May your circulation 
quadruple."’ 

J. M., writing from Oldham, says :+-‘‘1 
bought a copy of the 5th No.; my wife and 
I read it; we had just got married.) Al- 
though we are two old folks, now we take 


as much interest in the tales as we did at/ Instantly the cram 


first,” 


W.G. A., Canning Town, is quite enthu- 
sisastic about his favourite story papers. 
He says :—‘‘ I have read every No. and still 
stick to the Reapsr, and intend to do so. I 
am highly pleased with it.’’ 

8. W., Peterborough, is kind enough to 
say:—*I have taken the LoNDON READER 
since April, 1868, and have never missed 
one No, since, and I consider it the best 
pennyworth to be had, and although an old 
woman, I still enjoy reading it.’' 

EmiLy, Deptford :—‘‘ You want to make 
us out older than we really are. You are 
quite right as to the number of pages of the 
early Nos. Thanks for your good wishes.”’ 

ANNA.—For sunburn there is nothin 
better than cold cream, Any Ping wi 
supply it, or it can be made in this way: 
Melt together one ounce of white wax, two 
ounces of spermaceti, and half a pint of 
almond oil. The ingredients should be 
placed in an earthenware vessel and put on 
the stove to melt gradually. Stir with a 
silver or bone spoon, andwhen quite mixed 
add two unces of pure glycerine and twelve 
drops of otto of roses. Continue to stir this 
till nearly cold, and then pour into pots for 
use. 


-| sung until they were nearly eighteen years 











Poor ANN.—A daughter must contribute 
to the maintenance of a mother if she 
becomes chargeable to the parish. 


JaMiE.—The moustache generally com- 
mences to grow about the age of eighteen, 
but there is no fixed ago for this important 
undertaking. 

Sweet VIOLETS.—The young man does not 
seem to be worth thinking about. You had 
better have nothing more to do with him ; 
there are plenty more in the world. 
Hopetest.—As a general rule, when 
ladies reach the age of five-and-thirty 
without having been married, there is not 
much chance of,their getting a husband. 

Sarna Parr.—A quick and easy way to 

change the atmosphere in an invalid’s room 
is to pour some cologne into a soup plate 
and set fire to it. The spirit will make a 
pretty flame, and impart a delightfully re- 
freshing odour to the air. 
MRs. SCHWARTZ.—Your warm commenda- 
of the LONDON ReavER is exceedingly grati- 
fying, and I shall endeavour to maintain its 
charneter for excellence and variety. The 
contributors named by you as favorites are 
also highly esteemed by a majority of my 
patrons, and it shall be my aim to keep their 
works before the public. 

SUFFERER.—When the cramp comes on 
take a long soft cord, wind it around the 
leg over the place that is cramped, and 
take an end in each hand and give ita 
sharp pull, one that will hurt a little. 
will cease, and the 
sufferer can go to assured it will not 
come on again that night. 

‘Weary Rex.—If what you say is true, 
jealousy must have become a disease in 

our wife, You cannot reason her out of 

t. All you can do is to let it run its course, 

without doin —— to strengthen or 

all unreasonable on 

this earth a jealous woman is probably the 

‘worst—with the exception of a jealous 
man. 

SINGER.—The ordivary daratfon of “oe 
musical fulness is five years, his vo 
pega | of value at about ten’ years of 
ages and continuing until he is fifteen; 
although, in somo instances, boys have 


of age, but this has been in the case of solo 
singers, and. because of special care and 
training. 

InquisitivB Oxs.—1, The red camellia 
means unpretending excellonce ; the white, 

rfected loveliness. 2. Herbert, from the 

erman, means a bright lord; William, also 
German, defending many; Jennie, Scotch, 
little Jane. 3. Perhaps you reguire a little 
medicine, Take plenty of open-air exer- 


vegetables and fruit and much as possible. 
SToorp.—Siquare your shoulders, expand 





Py| poise of the machine. Step out easily and 









T ee compla¢ency., Worrying over them will not 


W rattle and jar to the whole system which 


aoe chest, and look oat for your chin. 
t isthe pivot upon which depends the 


firmly, letting the ball of the foot strike 
the ground first, so that you get the henefit 
of that beneficent little spring which Dame 
Nature built into your instep to save the 


og who will persist in walking on their 
eels inflict on their anatomy. 

L. RupoiwPu.—There is no remedy for 
wrinkles, and they must be borne with 


ye banish Se — can = 2 
grea degree preven Owever, or er 
| appearance deferred until late in life, by 
preserving temper, a clear conscience, 
and maintaining correct habits. The deter- 
mination not to be harassed by trifles, and 


cise; use abundant cold water, and eat 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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WEAK EYES 


that quickly tire, cannot bear bright 
light, and Loth leok and feel sore, are 
cured by SINGLETON’S BYE OiNT- 
MENT. This marvellous remedy, is 
sold by all chemists and estore: in 
sncient pedestal pots for 2/. each, has 
300 yours’ repatation, and if you keep 
it by you it does net lose its healin 
yirtues. Bend to SYEPHEN GREEN, 
210, Lambeth Road, Lendon, for the 
little book ‘How to Preserve the 
Byesight."’ Thie book should be seen 
by all who sutior from any eye 
trouble. ; 













HAVE YOU GOT A BOX OF 
WHELPTON’S 


PILLS? 


If Newt, WUY NOT? 
THRY CURR 
HEADACHE, INDICESTION, <7 + llama 
INVALUABLE TO ES, 
Of all Chemists, Thd., Ls Vie Vand W. O4, pdr bow, 


G. WHELPTON & &ON, 
8 & 4, Crane Court, Wises eneet. Rondon. BOC. 
161. 
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Ossravorions. snd relieve the distressing eympiov @ 
prevalent with tie sez, Boxos,]/l4 & 4/9 (contains three 
times the quantity), of all Chemists. bent anywhere 
on receipt of 15 or 84 stamps, by B. T.\TO\W LE A Lo, 
Manofa.-turers, Dryden 8t., Notting. 
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